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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE general situation in China has not 
T great improved during the past week. For 

this fact certain people in this country are 
partly to blame. The Foreign Office is, we 
believe, still making great efforts to negotiate a 
settlement in very difficult conditions. Its task 
must be immensely complicated by photographs 
of cheering marines, references to artillery and 
tanks, communiqués dealing with the calling up 
of reservists, and all the rest of it. It has to be 
remembered that the warlike columns which fill 
our newspapers are sent, through news agencies, 
not only to China, but to almost every country in 
the world, and it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that those members of the Government who were 
reluctant to accept the policy of conciliation 
advocated by Sir Austen Chamberlain have 
adopted singularly dangerous methods of achiev- 
ing their own ends. They argue, no doubt, that 
the creation of a war atmosphere may compel the 
British Government to take a much more firm line 
against the Chinese than the Foreign Office is 
disposed to take. 


Any Government which failed to take adequate 
measures to protect its citizens abroad would 
merit every insulting thing that could be said 
about it. We have nothing to say against the 
sending of the troops. It is the fuss and pub- 
licity accompanying their departure that we feel 
to be against British interests. It is possible, 
though we still believe improbable, that the 
situation will become grave enough to necessitate 
the evacuation of British residents in Shanghai 
and elsewhere. The arrangements now made 
should be sufficient to render this evacuation 
possible. But the “ protection of British in- 
terests ’’—what precisely does this mean? Let 
us be exact in understanding what this protec- 
tion really involves. Many people seem to think 
it should include the retention of all concessions 
in their old form; but the Government is already 
pledged by its Memorandum, which will make 
such retention impossible, to adopt new methods, 
and any attempt to go back upon our promises 
would inevitably lead to war, in which we should 
have to fight a race ten times as large as our own 
and many thousands of miles away from our 
base. The only way to protect British interests 
(for British interests mean the security of our 
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trade) is to maintain to the last possible limit our 
policy of conciliation, even at the risk of minor 
and temporary humiliations. It will repay us in 
the long run. If at length that policy fails, then, 
and only then, we must fight. 


Other countries interested in China will do 
nothing to help us out of our difficulties. The 
Daily Telegraph, which has probably taken a 
stronger line against Kuomintang than any other 
responsible London newspaper, declares that in 
Japan the formation of the Shanghai Defence 
Force is generally considered as ‘‘ inevitably 
presaging at least an indefinite prolongation of 
unrest and probably greater bloodshed in China.’’ 
In the United States, opinion is almost unanimous 
in urging the Government to refrain from acting 
in concert with other Powers in China and to 
negotiate its own treaty with the Chinese with- 
out delay. In France, British military prepara- 
tions are looked upon as excessive and, perhaps 
most important of all, the son of Chang Tso-lin, 
the leader of the Northern Armies, has declared 
that any display of force by Great Britain would 
unite Northerner and Southerner against ‘‘ foreign 
aggression.’’ It is, therefore, clear that, if we 
are dragged into hostilities in China, we shall 
have no allies on our side. 


Despite these gloomy facts, there is no justifica- 
tion for pessimism. In Hankow the reopening of 
the banks has quite definitely improved the 
chances of an agreement between Mr. O’ Malley 
and Mr. Eugene Chen. Mr. Chen’s declaration 
of Nationalist policy may contain impolite 
phrases, but it shows that there is very little 
difference between what he demands and what the 
British Government is prepared to concede. If 
more is needed, there is no reason why the British 
Government should not prove its loyalty to its 
Memorandum by summoning a Conference of the 
Treaty Powers, Mr. Chen and General Chang 
Tso-lin to discuss means of protecting foreign 
business interests now that the old system of 
concessions is to be abandoned. Some countries 
might not welcome such a proposal on account 
of the moral leadership it would give to Great 
Britain, but we fail to see why the British 
Government, which has allowed itself to be made 
the scapegoat because of an excessive loyalty to 
other signatories of the Washington Treaty, 
should not now look after its own interests, which 
demand peace. 


Mr. Lloyd George has not been allowed to 
resume the overt leadership of the Liberal Party 
without a little outbreak of insurgency. A thing 
that calls itself a Liberal Council has been 
formed, with Lord Grey as its figure-head, 
and such lesser lights as Mr. Pringle and 
Mr. Runciman sprinkled over its facade. 
It is not easy to place this Council. It 
is not what Americans would call a ‘‘ bolt,’’ or 
a secession, as its authors and members remain 
professedly Liberals. In the way of political 
principle it seems to have considerably less to say 
for itself than had the Liberal Imperialists, who 
twenty-five years ago, hitched themselves to Lord 
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Rosebery’s shooting star. So far as we cap 
judge, it looks like a rather solemn attempt to 
reintroduce into twentieth-century politics the 
vendetta spirit of the eighteenth. At any rate its 
only purpose woyld appear to be that of register. 
ing from time to time its moral and personal dis. 
approval of Mr. Lloyd George. 


The ex-Premier is not likely to be disturbeg 
by an opposition so sponsored. The advantages 
of rigour, tactical skill and popular following are 
so greatly on his side that the new ‘‘ case” 
tabernacle will hardly count for much in his 
anyone’s calculations. Moreover, he may fairly 
ask why the disgruntled Liberal elements should 
not do as the Conservatives have twice done jp 
the last few years—abide by the votes of the P. 
as a whole on the question of leadership. Mr, 
Bonar Law’s election was not unanimous; neither 
was Mr. Baldwin’s; yet no need was felt for a 
Conservative ‘‘ Council ’’ of dignified but slightly 
ludicrous malcontents. Mr. Lloyd George, we 
agree, is not an easy man to keep pace with or 
work with, but he has learned one of the lessons 
of politics in knowing how to take its ups and 
downs without either gloating or squealing. The 
new dissentients have apparently still to assimilate 
that knowledge. 


Nobody has ever suggested that Mr. Kellogg, 
the American Secretary of State, is a very strong 
man, and in one case at least his weakness has 
saved him from disaster. He allowed dollar 
diplomacy to lead him to intervene in Nicaragua 
at the risk of an unprofitable and unpopular war 
with Mexico. But he has now allowed American 
public opinion to lead him to defy the dolla 
diplomats and to support arbitration, both in 
Nicaragua and in Mexico. How Sefior Diaz and 
Dr. Sacasa will settle their dispute as to who is 
the legitimate President of Nicaragua ceases to 
be a matter of internatiofral importance, but 
Mexico cannot be wiped off the international slate 
with equal ease. President Coolidge and Presi- 
dent Calles have now both accepted arbitration 
in principle, but it remains to be seen whether 
agreement on the arbitrators and on the questions 
to be submitted to them can also be reached. 
Such great interests are affected by the Mexican 
oil and land laws that the tussle over them wil 
be long and bitter. 


The formation of a Right Wing Government 
in Germany may bring to the fore the com 
stitutional problem and encourage the German 
Monarchists, but, if logic counted in diplomacy, 
it would not affect Germany’s foreign relations. 
As Herr Stresemann has pointed out, the Locarno 
Treaties were much more in danger a year ago, 
when the Nationalist Party had withdrawn its 
members from the Government rather than agree 
to a system which guaranteed Germany’s Wester 
frontier in perpetuity, than they are now, when 
the Nationalists are entering a Cabinet, the whole 
foreign policy of which is, and must be, 
upon the respect of these treaties. The truth is, 
of course, that not one Nationalist in ten would 
vote for Germany’s withdrawal from the League 
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of Nations and, if the formation of a Govern- 
ment of the Right delays the Franco-German 
rapprochement, at least such progress in this 
direction as can be made will have behind it the 
whole German nation. 


Since nearly everyone holds strong opinions 
one way or the other about Fascismo, it is very 
dificult to find a journalist who can write impar- 
tial articles from Italy. Mr. Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, writing in the Daily Express, has given 
a picture which carries conviction and it is 
encouraging to see that, in his opinion, Signor 
Mussolini has far too much to do at home to 
think of making war. Further, for reasons that 
we ourselves have frequently pointed out, he does 
not see how or where a war could help Italy to 
solve her problems of population and raw 
materials. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett believes, rather, 
that the Italians will concentrate their efforts on 
Geneva, and in this respect the news that the 
Italian Under-Secretary-General of the League 
Secretariat has been made Ambassador in Brazil 
and will probably be replaced by a close friend 
of the Duce is of interest. If this estimate of 
Italian foreign policy is correct, the difficulties 
of the League will be increased but the dangers 
of Europe will be diminished. 


Lady Wimborne was not the last of the political 
hostesses or of the practitioners of petticoat 
diplomacy. But she was one of the last to play 
the game under the old rules, when a woman of 
personality and talent and ambition—and she had 
all these—could operate more directly than is now 
possible on the men at the head of affairs. There 
was more than one occasion when a reception 
by Lady Wimborne had the significance, if not 
of a political event, at least of a political demon- 
stration. Nowadays political receptions are either 
formal or fetch a social compass so wide as to 
leave little room for strict politics, or else are 
deliberately arranged to bring people of opposite 
views together. Moreover, since Lady Wim- 
borne’s day, women have rather deserted the 
man for the machine. They use their votes, 
mount platforms, enter Parliament, court the 
electorate. But the political influence they have 
thus won as a sex they have largely lost as 
individuals. 


A journalist has been attacking the tyranny 
of the Portland Club over bridge, the most 
widely played card game in the world and the 
most fascinating. The great difference between 
the British game and the game universally 
adopted outside of Britain is that in the latter a 
call of three always defeats a call of two, a call 
of four one of three, and so on. This gives to 
the minor suits a value and mobility which under 


our British system of reckoning by values instead ° 


of by numbers they very rarely possess. There 
can be little doubt that it is the American and not 
the British method of calling which is destined to 
prevail, and that so long as the Portland Club 
fame remains hamstrung by restrictions, its 
exponents will fall below the American level. 


The Saturday Review 


THE FREEDOM OF FLEET STREET 


OME interesting things were said at a 
GS sinner given at the Press Club last week 

to welcome Lord Reading to Fleet Street. 
Lord Burnham—who himself strictly maintains 
the best traditions of English journalism— 
remarked that they were offering Lord Reading 
the freedom of Fleet Street, and that the freedom 
of Fleet Street was ‘the truest and most 
benevolent freedom in the whole range of human 
affairs." This is a statement that to-day unfortu- 
nately requires examination. What is the free- 
dom of Fleet Street? It used to be all that Lord 
Burnham says of it, and if all newspaper pro- 
prietors were like him it would still be so, but 
the fact is that to-day it is in certain partic- 
ulars degenerating into something only little 
better than slavery. 

Major Astor put his finger on one of the chief 
troubles when he said that Lord Reading 
appeared to be only just in time in entering the 
circle of newspaper proprietors, ‘‘ because now- 
adays it was unfortunately becoming a rapidly 
contracting circle.’ That is the fact. The 
tendency towards newspaper trusts has enor- 
mously expanded and been speeded up since the 
war. To-day the bulk of the national Press is 
virtually in the hands of three men, and of these 
three one is rapidly acquiring the interests of the 
other two. It is a tendency which if it proceeds 
unchecked must have disastrous results on Fleet 
Street and—since Fleet Street is what it is—on 
the public. That the public suffers, and will 
suffer increasingly, from the “ trustification ’’ of 
the Press is only too evident; and although they 
may think the fortunes of the journalist none of 
their concern, yet they are inevitably and 
intimately affected by them, for what touches the 
journalist is reflected in the newspaper for which 
he writes, and which the public reads. The condi- 
tions under which the journalist works are, there- 
fore, a matter of considerable public importance. 

The peculiar danger of the Press falling into 
few hands is that those hands are the wrong 
hands. There are proprietors in Fleet Street 
to-day who not only do not know their jobs, but 
do not appear to wish to learn them. They may 
point as they will to their vast circulations and 
huge profits, but proprietorial success and in- 
tegrity are not to be measured in these things. 
These men care nothing for the profession of 
journalism; Fleet Street is to them a gaming 
board, and their employees and their shareholders 
and the public represent the pieces. The human 
element, the personal touch, the peculiar 
camaraderie which has always been one of the 
joys and essential virtues of Fleet Street, are 
disappearing from the modern newspaper office. 
The result is that in more than one office esprit de 
corps and loyalty are also vanishing, and when 
they go the effect upon the Press must be 
disastrous. 

There are London offices of provincial news- 
papers, the doors of which the present pro- 
prietors have never once darkened with their 
presence. During the last few months, owing 


to changes of proprietorship, journalists of thirty 
years’ service have been dismissed at a month’s 
notice. That is the kind of thing that is happen- 
Among these intruders into Fleet Street 
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there is no sense of responsibility for the lives 
and welfare of the men who (despite the adver- 
tisers) are still the men who make the newspaper, 
and without whose services the proprietor would 
not make his profits. What is likely to happen 
to the morale of journalism when this kind of 
thing is permitted? The time may come when 
such a large proportion of the Press will be in 
the hands of one man or group of men, that the 
journalist who is dependent on the proprietorial 
smile for his daily bread will not dare to demur 
at any order he is given, at any task he is set, 
for if he quarrels with one newspaper he will 
have quarrelled with them all, and his livelihood 
will be gone. It does not need much imagina- 
tion to perceive that this is a tendency which 
bids fair to deprive Fleet Street of its indepen- 
dence. The ultimate result—if nothing occurs to 
check the process—will be that there is no 
individualism left in journalism, no personality. 
The newspapers of the country will wear a dull 
and slavish dress; the vaunted freedom of the 
Press will exist no more, the rights of free speech 
will be at the mercy of a man or group of men 
to direct or misdirect as they think fit. 

If the men in control took their responsibilities 
seriously, if they were patriots first and money- 
makers only second, it would not greatly matter. 
But they are not. They do not care about the 
public (except as purchasers) or the good name 
of the journal they control. They protest loudly 
enough in their columns, it is true—perhaps a 
little too loudly—that they have closely at heart 
the honour and welfare of their country, but in 
matters of high policy they mislead the public or 
fail to lead it altogether. When there is a foot- 
ball match or an unsavoury trial, a new soap 
being marketed or a new drapery sale begun, 
they will exert all their energies on its behalf. 
When there is a question of real importance to 
the life of the nation to be explained and debated, 
they will treat it with frivolity, or viciously twist 
it to serve the advantage of self-interest. There 
are, of course, several honourable and very 
notable exceptions in Fleet Street, whose names 
will occur readily to everyone. But their number 
is dwindling, and as the Press Gang get more 
power into their hands the dangers will increase. 
That the public do not understand these things— 
do not know who owns which newspaper or why, 
do not divine why a certain policy is adopted by 
a certain paper on a certain subject—makes the 
danger all the more insidious. If the ordinary 
reader realized these things he could be on his 
guard against them, could discount much of what 
he read; but for the most part the public is 
ignorant of these matters, and so the mischief 
goes forward unsuspected. 

That is one reason why we especially welcome 
Lord Reading to Fleet Street. He seems to 
understand his responsibilities. With a_half- 
educated democracy rapidly growing up, but still 
in the impressionable stage of adolescence, the 
popular Press of this country has to-day an 
incalculable power for good or evil, and the 
responsibilities of any man who would enter upon 
the task of directing a section of that Press for 
the good of the public are tremendous. Lord 
Reading is a man of grasp and vision, and of 
much force of character; he is a proved adminis- 
trator, has a keen, discriminating mind, and has 
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dealt with life in many aspects. In a word, he js 
a man better fitted than some of his colleagues ty 
grace the proprietorial chair. He has the chance 
to stop the rot, and if we may judge from his 
speech at the Press Club he means to take it. 

In spite of the fact [he said] that all newspapers 
existed as commercial propositions, they neverthe. 
less had great responsibilities to the country, not 
only in regard to the provision of news, but also 
in regard to forming public opinion and of mould. 
ing character, and presenting the views of the day 
to the community. That was the higher attitud 
taken by the Press, and he hoped that the news. 
paper Press of this country would go from strength 
to strength, and every day become more powerfy! 
in forming and influencing public opinion. 

In one other respect we are glad to know that 
Lord Reading appears to understand his busi. 
ness. As the popular Press of to-day is con. 
trolled by men who care little for the craft of 
letters and less for the men who make their 
living by it, they cannot be expected to dis. 
criminate between good journalism and _ bad, 
They call in anyone with a name and pay him 
fabulous sums, imagining in their ignorance that 
they will be better served by ex-convicts and ex. 
cabinet ministers than by trained, if humble, 
writers. Lord Reading hinted that he had more 
than once since his return from India been 
tempted ‘‘to compete with some . . . whose 
profession it was, by getting some perhaps 
extravagant fees for articles which he might 
write,’’ but that so far he had refused. It is very 
much to his credit that he has. The fact that he 
could provide several subjects with a great deal 
more illumination than the majority of ‘‘ experts” 
who are nowadays called in at heavy fees to 
inform the public is not to the point. The point 
is that he has detected the modern tendency to 
get ‘‘ anyone with a name ”’ instead of a journalist 
trained in his responsibilities to write for the 
newspapers and that he clearly disapproves of it. 
We hope that under his regime some at least of 
the manacles now fastening on Fleet Street may 
be loosened. 


THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


HERE is to be an International Conference 
on Disarmament at Geneva some time in 
the second half of this year, and ever since 
May last a number of League Committees have 
been working at the problem in the hope of pre 
paring the ground for legislation. As might 
have been expected, the nearer we approach to 
this problem the greater its complications are 
seen to be, and what we have seen from time to 
time of the work does not (to be quite frank) 
impress us with a sense of its reality or value. 
Armaments are a very complex organic com- 
pound of politics, ethics, geography, economics 
and nearly everything else, including mathe 
matics, and it is natural that the League Com 
mittees, in order to avoid discussing everything 
under the sun, should have taken hold of the 
mathematical end as likely to be the least slip 
pery. Their idea apparently is to find a sort of 
index number of power in armaments, and hav- 
ing found it to lop off those armaments which 
are revealed to be excessive so that the remainder 
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can be divided by any agreed common divisor. 
After all, if you can get an index number it is 
the ratio of power that matters, not the amount; 
and when you have found your common 
denominator it makes no difference to the 
mathematical mind whether you divide by ten 
or a thousand; the relative power remains the 
same. It is an elementary rule of arithmetic that 
you can only add things that are of the same 
denomination. You cannot, for example, add 
miles, tons, and hogsheads, nor can you add the 
number of regiments, battleships and cruisers, 
and aeroplanes to get your index number of 
armament power. ‘To get your index number of 
power, you must know how many cruisers make 
an army division, how many destroyers equal an 
aeroplane squadron, and so on. The League 
Commissions have not quite gone to that length 
of absurdity, but quite a number of Powers have 
subscribed to a view which amounts to the same 
thing. Sub-Commission A has expressed the 
opinion that while ‘‘ each of the main categories 
of power (land, sea and air) possesses special 
characteristics, it is nevertheless necessary to 
study them constantly in combination in order 
to judge of the effects that a measure taken 
against one of them is likely to have on the 
others.” That seems to mean that you might 
have an out-size navy by a small-size army, or 
a bigger army than you need by a smaller navy, 
and so on. 

To our English mind these mathematics seem 
strangely unreal, but Continental Powers with 
problems of defence that are in their essentials 
identical find them an attractive approach to the 
problem of disarmament. Already the British 
delegation has had to protest against the mathe- 
matical solution. It points out, with perfect truth 
up to a point, that the size of our army does 
not in the least depend on the size of European 
armies; its minimum is fixed by our commit- 
ments abroad, which are largely in the nature of 
police work and independent of policy. Similarly, 
the fact that the British Commonwealth is 
separated by seas makes our Navy the police- 
man of all the seas in the interest not of this or 
that view of international policy, but of our 
domestic unity. In the air it is true a maritime 
country more closely approximates to the con- 
tinental type, and the size of continental arma- 
ments in the air may govern its own, but it 
would be ridiculous to argue that because we 
keep up a larger navy for defence than a con- 
tinental Power needs therefore we can do with a 
smaller air force. 

_ There is a real danger of a clash between the 
insular and the continental view of the require- 
ments of defence, as many of us have foreseen 
from the outset, for the purely mathematical views 
of reduction in armaments which are convenient 
to continental Powers will not work at all with 
an island Power. Moreover, there are all sorts 
of economic complications. No one knows how 
the next war will be fought, but if, for example, 
it were fought with gas, we might restrict armies 
and navies as much as we liked but it would 
not touch the real springs of military power, 
Which in such a development of the art of war 
Would lie not in the armed forces at all but in 
the size ‘of the chemical industry. There is much 


to be said for the view that the real military 
strength of a country lies in its industrial 
organization, and that what is likely to happen 
in the future is that standing armies will get 
smaller and will become the mere spear-head of 
the real conflict between the industrial resources 
of the warring countries, and if that be so dis- 
armament as. the League Commissions conceive 
it becomes a singularly unreal problem. 

The object of all disarmament proposals is 
partly to divert money to more useful purposes, 
but partly and perhaps mainly to insure peace 
by removing the temptations to aggression which 
great armaments are supposed to increase. But 
the mere reduction in the size of standing armies 
and in the number of ships in commission would 
not ensure peace if, as seems probable, the whole 
of industrial man-power were to become com- 
batants in future war. Perhaps the importance 
of disarmament as an international problem has 
been exaggerated, and certainly we despair of 
reaching any effective result by purely mathe- 
matical reductions, which in any case seem likely 
to work out unfairly to a maritime country like 
our own. At the same time, a purely negative 
attitude to the problem when the International 
Conference meets will do this country much harm. 
Everything that the British delegation has urged 
before Commission A at Geneva is perfectly just, 
but if we are to avoid bad political reputation we 
must not be merely destructive in our criticism 
but must put forward an alternative policy of 
our own. So far we have not even begun to lay 
the foundations of such a policy. The continental 
school of disarmament seems likely to work out 
badly for us, but there is no rival insular school 
to make alternative and better suggestions of 
its own. 

It may be helpful to throw out some sugges- 
tions of our own, not indeed as definite proposals 
but rather as indicating the direction in which 
our thoughts might be moving, if we are going 
to take this problem of disarmament seriously. 
More useful and practical than arithmetical reduc- 
tion of armaments all round is the idea of regional 
disarmament. The longest frontier in the world, 
that between Canada and the United States, is 
unguarded in a military sense, and the great 
Lakes on which rival naval armaments might 
have been built up are without a single warship. 
These results have been accomplished without 
any League or Covenant of Powers interested in 
maintaining the peace. But the same results 
could be Gaied te Europe. There might be 
a great demilitarized zone on either side of the 
frontiers of France and Germany, and similar 
zones between Germany, Poland and Russia, 
and wherever there are land frontiers in Europe. 
If some such system could be devised, each State 
might be trusted to reduce its armaments on its 
own account, and the search for a common 
denominator of military power could safely be 
abandoned. Nor would the integrity of these 
zones be dependent on the force of law alone, 
for the League of Nations has physical as well 
as moral sanctions, and their violation could be 
made into an act of treason against the comity of 
nations and be punished irrespective of the merits 
of the dispute that led to it. The same idea 


might be applied to naval armaments. The 
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British Navy is the custodian of the rule of law 

‘at sea as well as one of our defences against 
invasion. It might well maintain the first func- 
tion and be relieved of most of its anxiety about 
the second if the Powers of North-Western 
Europe agreed that any hostile overseas invasion 
of their territories should be an offence against 
the law of nations comparable to the offence of 
transgressing the demilitarized zones on land. 
Nor, when we recall that this country once 
offered at an international conference to agree to 
the abolition of blockade on conditions, should 
there be an insuperable objection to making 
blockade ‘in these waters an offence against the 
law of nations unless it were an incident in a 
war begun in execution of the League’s policy 
and in accordance with its rules. 


Such ideas may present great practical difficul- 
ties, but they would be a much surer way to dis- 
armament than any endeavours to find an index 
number of naval power and to reduce all navies 
in proportion. Nor need we confine our efforts 
to extend the rule of international law to the 
land and sea, for the same principles could be 
applied to the air. There could be no invasion 
by air, no bombing expeditions if the air above 
a certain height became an international highway 
in which military operations were prohibited and 
its use by military aircraft for the purposes of 
offence became an offence against the law of 
nations comparable to the transgression of a 
demilitarized zone on either side of a frontier, or 
to the invasion of a neutral nation as a short 
cut to the invasion of another. 


These ideas may be impracticable, and indeed 
they are suggested merely to indicate the 
directions in which we should seek for an insular 
policy of disarmament to oppose to the merely 
mathematical reductions which the Continental 
Powers apparently have in mind. If we can 
remove the sense of fear, reduction of armaments 
will follow as a matter of course and may safely 
be left to the play of domestic politics. But 
mere arithmetical reduction without any diminu- 
tion of fear or any new barriers against sudden 
attack would not only run the risk of great 
injustice to individual nations, but would not 
touch the real causes of excessive armaments. 
One thing is clear. Unless we begin to think 
constructively and begin to work out a policy 
of our own, we are going to be in difficulties 
later in the year when the Disarmament Con- 
ference takes place. 

The case for independent thinking on our part 
is indeed overwhelming, though the habit of view- 
ing these extraordinarily difficult problems from 
the Continental point of view persists in many 
quarters without challenge. The position of this 
country, and of the Empire, is unique. Our 
obligations and our risks have no parallels. Our 
policy must not be one of muddled acquiescence 
in Continental policies, followed by frenzied revul- 
sions and protests whenever we are reminded by 
events of their unsuitability to our needs. We 
must strike out such a policy as, candidly and 
lucidly expounded, will satisfy Europe that we are 
not seeking pretexts for the maintenance of un- 
necessary armaments and at the same time will 
insure the safety of our vital interests. 


LORD MORLEY IN THE MAKING 
By A. A. B. 


VERYBODY is interested in the beginning 
E of a great man; and as Lord Morley; 

friends and relatives have been unusual; 
reticent, we are all the more grateful to Mr. F, Vj 
Hirst for the industry and enthusiasm with whig 
he has told the early struggle of one of the mog 
successful men in modern politics.* Even th 
zeal of a favourite disciple fails to discover th 
faintest trace of distinction in John Morley; 
school and college days. His father was , 
surgeon in Blackburn, and though the 
of a Wesleyan attended the parish church, 
Intending John for Holy Orders he sent him 
University College, Gower Street; thence } 
Cheltenham, where two blurred years were passe 
bearing, however, the fruit of an open scholarshiy 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, then in the sloug 
of despond, Mark Pattison having just bem 
defeated for the Rectorship by a boorish don, 


Morley made no more impression at Lincoh) 


than he did at Cheltenham, and in after life 
was one of those few men who never talk abo 
their school and college. 
Mods. and a pass in Greats, having quarrelle 
with his father in his third year by refusing t 
consider Orders, and being deprived of his allov. 
ance. 


He took a second in © 


One thing he did make at Lincoln, ¢” 


benefit to him afterwards, the friendship of Cotter 


Morison, a rich and cultured original. 
Proceeding to London with no money and m 
friends, much like Johnson and Burke, Morley, 
like them, hung loose upon the world for two « 
three years, 
work upon papers that quickly died. Johnsm 
did not mind alluding to his early days ¢ 
squalor, just as he shouted to Boswell in th 
Oxford stage-coach that when he died he woul 
leave a thousand pounds. But Burke and Morley, 
who rose to stateliness, disliked ali allusion 
their empty-stomach days, not from _ snobbisi- 
ness but from congenital reserve, and pleasure it 
their late luxury. After all, Morley did not hav 
to struggle with penury for more than three « 
four years. In 1864 we find him sitting in th 
ante-room of the SaTurDAY REVIEw, staring 
silently at Lord Robert Cecil, both waiting fo 
their turn to see Douglas Cook, the illiterat 
editor, who threw his own ‘‘ Middles ”’ into the 
waste-paper basket, and gave his orders to: 
future Prime Minister and a Secretary of Stat 
It was the SaturpAy Review that taught Jot 
Morley to write. Robert Cecil’s case W 
different, for though he cynically answered bi 


father, who only allowed him £100 a year bf 


objected to his abuse of Disraeli, that he wrote!’ 


live and therefore must write what would s!/ 


he was never really du métier. But Morley 10 


writing for bread, doing hack 


and lived by his pen alone for twenty years, {roy 


1864 to 1884. The SaturpAy Review is entitle 
to the credit of having nursed the pinion whit 
soared with sure and swift stroke into 
political empyrean. 


Tt is the custom to speak of Morley 4’) 


** Early Life and Letters of John Morley.’ By F. W. His 
Macmillan. 2 vols. 20s. 
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journalist, but that he never was. The literary 
criticisms and social middles which he wrote for 
the Literary Gazette and this REVIEW were not 
journalism ; and in 1868 he was appointed editor 
of the Fortnightly Review by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, a post which he held for fifteen years. 
A magazine which numbered among its con- 
tributors Bagehot, Trollope, Freeman, Meredith 
and Frederic Harrison is not journalism. In 
1880, true, Morley became editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and continued so until 1885, and that 
was journalism. But W. T. Stead, his assistant 
editor and journalist to his finger-tips, has 
recorded that his chief never was a journalist, that 
he had no sense of ‘‘ news,’’ as understood in 
the sub-editor’s room, and that he took no interest 
in and never read the three-fourths of his paper 
dealing with sport, games, etc. Stead, the real 
journalist, multiplied the circulation and went to 
prison. Morley, the author of lofty leaders, wrote 
himself into Parliament. 

The fifteen years of editing the Fortnightly 
were the high-water mark of Morley’s gains and 
reputation as a man of letters. In angry denial 
of a sneer from Mark Pattison at anonymous 
journalism Morley gives us a glimpse into his 
income. ‘‘ I haven’t written a line for the S.R. 
for four years,’’ he writes to Harrison, and “‘ all 
that I made out of the P.M.G. (then under 
Greenwood, still a Liberal) last year was £19. I 


“am concentrating on the F.R. Chapman paid me 


4500 for Rousseau.’’ I am not quoting textually 
but substantially. That is very handsome pay- 
ment, and as the editor wrote an article every 
month, for which he was paid in addition to his 
salary, the F.R. must have given him quite a 
comfortable revenue, to which must be added 
what Macmillan paid him as their reader and 
as the editor of their magazine. To read for a 
firm like Macmillan and to edit and write in 
two magazines is hard work; and though his 
pay would seem a bagatelle to a fashionable 
publicist to-day, living was cheap in the ’seven- 
ties, and Morley was able to hire or buy comfort- 
able villas at Brighton, Tunbridge Wells, the 
Hog’s Back, Wimbledon, for he was always 
flitting, ever nearer to the metropolis. 

Mr. Hirst gives us an accurate chronological 
account, warmed with sympathy and admiration, 


- of Morley’s political activities and those of his 


friends. I wish that he had given us more of 
his domestic life and his intimate conversation, 
which was always good, full of humour, spiced 
with sarcasm. There is too much Frederic 
Harrison correspondence, which becomes tire- 
some. Of all the verbose futilities of the last 
century Comtism has always oppressed me the 
most heavily, and I have always misliked Frederic 
Harrison as a boisterous and conceited con- 
troversialist, who did not discover common sense 
until he was over eighty. 

It is hardly necessary to say that John Morley 
was a leader of the most advanced Radical school 
of politicians and philosophers. Most of the crew 
were regarded by one section of their country- 
men as atheists who ought to be burnt, by another 
as republicans who ought to be shot. The crew 
repaid these compliments by a contempt, not 
indeed bloodthirsty, but sufficiently withering. 
These pages are studded with the epithets of the 
seventies. Morley speaks of Gladstone as ‘‘ the 


__The Saturday Review _ 


holy man ’’ and “ the Sophist,’’ while Beacons- 
field is ‘‘ the Hebrew devil.’ Such whirling 
words were natural and pardonable at the time. 
But if I might venture on a hint to so mature 
and powerful a publicist as Mr. F. W. Hirst, he 
would do well to drop, even in retrospect, the 
quack-conjuror-charlatan language about Disraeli, 
which in view of the present judgment of the 
world is merely absurd. 

Lord Morley’s life had three phases. The first 
was that of the man of letters and thinker: of 
this phase the idol was Stuart Mill. The second 
was that of the political editor, swiftly trans- 
formed into the member of Parliament: of this 
phase the idol was Gladstone. The third was 
that of the party leader and_ statesman- 
administrator : of this phase the idol was himself. 
After Gladstone’s retirement, we have it on the 
best authority that there was no place in the 
Cabinet that Morley did not successively and 
as of right claim for himself. 

Mr. Hirst leaves his hero on the threshold of 
the second phase. Of the earlier half of Morley’s 
career the achievement, no mean one, is that he 
made the freethinker respectable. From being a 
kind of wild animal that anybody was free to 
shoot, Morley changed the agnostic, atheist, 
infidel, call him which you like, into a reputable 
figure in the forum, as Huxley had already made 
him a person to be respected in the theatre. 
Morley won this victory over the persecutors of 
nonconformity by his courage, his honesty, the 
purity of his life, and his untiring labour in the 
field of intellect. He also put his countrymen 
into a mood unusual with them; he set them on 
thinking. 


M. BRIAND’S BATTLE 
[FRom*Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 
Paris, January 25 


BRIAND, of late years, has been apt to face 
M difficulties a little nervously. Some people 
eascribe this to his successes at Geneva and 
popularity outside France, which have spoiled him; 
others lay it down to age and increasing laziness. 
Certain it is that, during the past six or seven weeks, 
M. Briand has been exceptionally nervous, frequently 
alluding in public to subterranean opposition, and 
stating his firm resolve to drag it into the light and 
crush it out of existence. 

Gradually the foreign as well as the French Press 
has interpreted these threats as revealing disagreements 
in high places concerning important issues. Out- 
spoken satirical papers of the type of Aux Ecoutes, or 
Candide, have created a sensation by saying that the 
mysterious enemy alluded to by M. Briand was the 
French Sir William Tyrrell, i.e., M. Philippe Berthelot. 
Most of the Radical Press for this name substituted M. 
Louis Marin’s. Finally, foreign periodicals went back 
to their habit of discovering M. Poincaré wherever 
international stiffness seems to prevail, and said that 
M. Briand’s opponent was no other than his apparent 
chief; there were two leaders instead of one, in 
the French Cabinet, and this meant, as M. Briand 
hinted, an inevitable crisis. 

The motive of this discord was, of course, the 
evacuation or non-evacuation of the Rhine. M. Briand 


| was supposed to have made a definite promise on the 


subject to Herr Stresemann at Thoiry, and a few hap- 
penings at Geneva, made clearer by an allusion of 


' Sir Austen Chamberlain’s in the House of Commons, 
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seemed to confirm this supposition. In any event it 
soon was regarded as a fact by the French opposition 
to M. Briand, and the Echo de Paris began a campaign 
against evacuation. Day after day, distinguished 
soldiers and civilians were asked their opinion on the 
subject, and their answers were virtually unanimous, 
so long as the Eastern French frontier remained un- 
fortified—plans for its fortification having been super- 
seded by Locarno visions of undisturbed peace—it 
would be foolish to evacuate the Rhineland. With 
French troops at Mayence the Germans realized that 
war, if war must come, would be on their own territory. 
With those troops withdrawn this restraining influence 
would disappear. But, why not do now what must be 
done in eight years? To this objection the answer is 
also virtually unanimous : eight years was an invaluable 
surcease to Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia 
busy fortifying their own frontiers. 

It cannot be denied that these plain arguments have 
acted on the public mind powerfully, and M. Briand 
has felt it. Probably he had anticipated an attack of 
this kind, for, according to several of his opponents, 
he had taken precautions against it. One of my letters 
will, before long, have to be devoted to the condemna- 
tion of the royalist Action Frangaise by the Vatican. 
The leaders of the Action Frangaise, M. Maurras and 
M. Léon Daudet, day after day repeat that the Vatican 
was egged on to this measure by the former Nuncio, 
Cardinal Cerretti, a personal friend of M. Briand, 
trying to minimize, in advance, opposition to the 
Locarno policies. The same journalists are not afraid 
of expressing their conviction that both their own con- 
demnation and a thinly veiled recommendation of M. 
Briand’s ideas by the present Nuncio, Monsignor 
Maglione, are the outcome of a pro-German attitude 
adopted by the Vatican long before the war, maintained 
by Gregory the Fifteenth throughout the war, and now 
openly continued by the present Pope. In their opinion, 
Briand, Stresemann and Cardinal Gasparri were a 
triumvirate the existence of which had better be recog- 
nized without delay. 

This being the atmosphere which every day of the 
parliamentary recess made more lowering, it is not sur- 
prising that a ministerial crisis was expected to take 
place as soon as M. Briand came in contact with his 
opponents in the Chamber. 

Yet nothing of the kind has happened. In the first 
place, M. P. Berthelot sent to the newspapers a letter 


emphatically denying that he and the Foreign Minister | 


disagreed on any detail. In the second place, M. 
Briand himself, receiving journalists, said that it was 
false that any of his colleagues in the Cabinet blamed 
his view of how the Locarno pacts should be interpreted. 
Finally, at his first interview with the Commission on 
Foreign Affairs, M. Briand declared that he had made 
no promises whatever to Herr Stresemann, and there- 
fore could leave it to the French Chambers to decide 
on evacuation or non-evacuation as they pleased. Cross- 
examined by two Alsatian deputies, M. Frey and M. 
Oberkirch, who read the German papers, he explained 
away a rather embarrassing statement of Herr Strese- 


mann by assuring these deputies that all he had said | 


to Stresemann was that Locarno was a ‘ humaniza- 
tion of the Versailles treaty.’’ 

This being the case, there is no disagreement between 
M. Briand and anybody, except on the really vital 
significance of Locarno. M. Briand, like all the 
mystics of pacifism, is described by his enemies as 
imagining that Locarno actually means a substitution 
of Right for Might. Trying to visualize the realities 
which Locarno is supposed to obviate, men of the type 
of M. Géraud (Pertinax on the Echo de Paris) say: All 
that Great Britain could do, should Germany attack 
France or Poland, would be to send over, not an army, 
but one delegate to Geneva. There this delegate would 
find thirteen other delegates as little anxious as him- 
self to embark their countries on a war. During that 
time the German armies would move on. 
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It is not merely Nationalist newspapers that defeng 
this view; since the letter of Marshal von Hinden 
to Herr Marx, the leading Radical-Socialist edito, 
Pierre Bertrand, on the Quotidien, shows opposition t, 
any concession to Germany, unless it be a truly 
Republican Germany. 


THE BEST END 


By GERALD GOULD 


very famous man, a man before whose reputa. 
tion I burnt the innocent incense of hero. 
worship when I was a boy at school, that he had 
been discouraged in a literary project by some. 
thing I had written. The discouragement in 


I WAS horrified, the other day, to hear from a 


| itself was mere mistake: I was easily able to con. 


vince him that my words were of no particular 
application, and certainly of no particular impor. 
tance. But the horrible thing is to be taken 
seriously by one’s elders and betters. It is as if 
the Headmaster were to divest himself of cap and 
gown and beard, and put them at the disposal of 
the Fourth Form. It is a monstrous upheaval of 
standards and reversal of proprieties. It offends 
the humility and reverence of the spirit. It rends 


and deracinates the unity and married calm of | 


etiquettes. 

It is true, as Thackeray points out, that one 
never outgrows the fear of the headmaster. My 
own headmaster was kindness itself to me; and 


I believe he was, physically, smallish; but he 


looms a vast figure in memory, and I daresay 
that, were he to appear before me now, I should 
tremble like a guilty thing surprised. And the 
worst—or best—of it is that I find the world 
peopled so largely with headmasters. However 


old I grow in folly and disillusion, both my own — 


and other fools’, I am _ still conscious of an 
artificial juniority before grown people. One 
never catches up. The glory of youth departs, 
its imbecility remains. I have dreamt of a golden 


' age when all ages shall be equal, and the men 


who were men when I was a boy shall sit and 
drink with me. But it will not happen. 


My way of life is fall’n into the sere, the yellow 
leaf; and that which should accompany old age, 
as honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
1 should feel silly if I looked to have. Illogical, 
of course: for I see men only a few years 
older than myself, and not less silly (or so a 
least it seems to me), enjoying the rich benefits 
and emoluments of incipient senility. I see legis 
lators busy and important, and stern, silent men 
writing articles in the public Press (O bliss! 0 
grandeur !), and fair round prelates; and they 
do not know how mature they all shine in 
my sight. 

There are people, of course, who from earliest 
youth feel so important themselves that they are 
never impressed by others: loud, angry, com 
fident men, with popping eyes: men who shout 
at waiters. How have I desired, not without teafs 
and prayers, to be one of these! I observe that 


| Mr. Robert Lynd has confessed in print to 4 


similar aspiration; indeed, he holds it to be 
universal among those who fall short of the ideal; 
and no doubt he is right. But I think he goes 
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wrong when he surmises that we could all attain 
the ideal if we were capable of ‘ prolonged self- 
sacrifice.”’ Such merit does not come by taking 
thought. One must be born to the purple. 

The youth of to-day, I am told, is untroubled 
by reverence. It sees nothing impressive in grey 
peards, wrinkles, and ‘‘a plentiful lack of wit, 
together with most weak hams.” It does not 
couple ‘‘ elders ’’ with “ betters.’’ It will stand 
covered in the presence of patriarchs. It turns 
its back on Methuselah. Well, good luck to it! 
Now that I come to think of it, I find youth just 
as impressive as age. But I admire abstractions 
rather than individuals, in both categories. I 
have long ago lost the capacity for hero-worship, 
which is a good thing to have in boyhood but 
would be a gross sentimentality after years of 
experience. I once wrote pitying the young for 
their lack of the faculty; and verily to be young 
and yet not to live by admiration, as well as by 
hope and love, is scarcely to be young at all; it 
is to miss one of the choicest fruits from that 
bright meal; it is like sitting down to poker with- 
out a joker in the pack, or looking at a sunrise 
through dark glasses. But there comes a good 
moment, too, when the heroes in their proper 
time descend from the pedestals, and offer, for 
reproof of dreams, their feet of clay. For it is 
then that we realize our noble heritage, and know 
that the great are not great but human (which is 
a greater thing than greatness). 

It is with a generous pang that the heart first 
admits a flaw in the admired one. We are 
hungry for perfection, and, unable for some 
reason to compass it ourselves, we enjoy it 
vicariously, rejoicing to fancy that we see it 
embodied where we can share in its warmth and 
sparkle. For a little while we delude ourselves : 
when we can delude ourselves no longer, we need 
not look at the calendar to see that youth is 
flown. (Did I pity this newer generation because 
it lacked the faculty of hero-worship? I must 
have been deceived by a mannerism: such empti- 
ness would be against nature.) But, though we 
have lost something, how much do we gain by 
surrendering ourselves to the fact! In the long 
tun, after all, nothing but the truth prevails. 

Idolatry, when it is other than the artlessness 
of ignorance, is mere distortion of values. Come 
down then, from perch and pedestal, you the 
grave and reverend—solemn teachers, heavy 
preachers, magistrates and masters! Lift a little 
the hieratic robe, and show a leg! (I thought 
$0: clay, you observe: for all the breed of Adam 
is fashioned out of that.) Confess to your 
ttivialities and vanities and pomposities, your 
errors, fatuities and crimes! Do not think we 
shall judge you harshly; we too have something 
to confess; between the likes of you and the likes 
of us there is kinship of blood, and the strong 
bond of mortality. 

So, beginning from an idle glance at my own 
sense of my own unimportance, I have arrived 
at the truism that we are all poor, weak, fallible 
Creatures together. A good, democratic con- 
clusion. Housewives may sometimes be heard in 
butchers’ shops demanding the “ best end ”’ of a 
neck of mutton: it offends my pedantry—they 
should say ‘‘ better,’’ for a neck I suppose has 
only two ends in all: and I am not sufficiently of 
their mystery to know which the better end is. 


But I like the sound of the phrase they use, and 
I would apply it to idols. ‘* The best end ”’ of 
an idol is not the egregious brow, crowned with 
the lying laurel, but the sound, friendly, fraternal 
foot, wrought of our common clay. 


FIRST SNOW 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


R. ROBERT LYND once remarked of 

Jane Austen’s characters: ‘‘ They are 

people in whose lives a slight fall of snow 
is an event.’’ Even at the risk of appearing to 
this witty and genial critic as another Mr. Wood- 
house, I must insist that last night’s fall of snow 
here was an event. I was nearly as excited about 
it this morning as the children, whom I found 
all peering through the nursery window at the 
magic outside and chattering as excitedly as if 
Christmas had suddenly come round again. The 
fact is, however, that the snow was as strange and 
enchanting to me as it was to them. It is the 
first fall we have had here this winter, and last 
year I was out of the country, broiling in the 
tropics, during the snowy season, so that it really 
does seem an age since I saw the ground so 
fantastically carpeted. It was while I was away 
last year that I met the three young girls from 
British Guiana who had just returned from their 
first visit to England. The two things that had 
impressed them most were the endless crowds of 
people, all strangers (they emphasized this, for 
they had spent all their lives in a little town where 
everybody knew everybody) in the London streets, 
and the snow-covered landscape they awoke to 
one morning when they were staying somewhere 
in Somerset. They were so thrilled and delighted 
that they flung away any pretence of being demure 
young ladies and rushed out of the house to run 
to and fro across the glittering white expanses, 
happily scattering footmarks on the untrodden 
surface, just as the children did in the garden 
this morning. 


The first fall of snow is not only an event but 
it is a magical event. You go to bed in one kind 
of world and wake up to find yourself in another 
quite different, and if this is not enchantment, 
then where is it to be found? The very stealth, 
the eerie quietness, of the thing makes it more 
magical. If all the snow fell at once in one 
shattering crash, awakening us in the middle of 
the night, the event would be robbed of its 
wonder. But it flutters down, soundlessly, hour 
after hour while we are asleep. Outside the closed 
curtains of the bedroom, a vast transformation 
scene is taking place, just as if a myriad elves 
and brownies were at work, and we turn and 
yawn and stretch and know nothing about it. 
And then, what an extraordinary change it is! 
It is as if the house you are in had been dropped 
down in another continent. Even the inside, 
which has not been touched, seems different, every 
room appearing smaller and cosier, just as if some 
power were trying to turn it into a woodcutter’s 
hut or a snug log-cabin. Outside, where the 
garden was yesterday, there is now a white and 
glistening level, and the village beyond is no 
longer your own familiar cluster of roofs but a 
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village in an old German fairy-tale. You would 
not be surprised to learn that all the people there, 
the spectacled postmistress, the cobbler, the 
retired schoolmaster, and the rest, had suffered 
a change too and had become queer elvish beings, 
purveyors of invisible caps and magic shoes. 
You yourselves do not feel quite the same people 
you were yesterday. How could you when so 
much has been changed? There is a curious stir, 
a little shiver of excitement, troubling the house, 
not unlike the feeling there is abroad when a 
journey has to be made. The children, of course, 
are all excitement, but even the adults hang about 
and talk to one another longer than usual before 
settling down to the day’s work, and nobody can 
resist the windows. It is like being on board 
a ship. 

When I got up this morning, the world was a 
chilled hollow of dead white and faint blues. The 
light that came through the windows was very 
queer, and it contrived to make the familiar busi- 
ness of splashing and shaving and brushing and 
dressing very queer too. Then the sun came out, 
and by the time I had sat down to breakfast it 
was shining bravely and flushing the snow with 
delicate pinks. The dining-room window had 
been transformed into a lovely Japanese print. 
The little plum-tree outside, with the faintly 
flushed snow lining its boughs and artfully 
disposed along its trunk, stood in full sunlight. 
An hour or two later, everything was a cold 
glitter of white and blue. The world had com- 
pletely changed again. The little Japanese prints 
had all vanished. I looked out of my study 
window, over the garden, the meadow, to the 
low hills beyond, and the ground was one long 
glare, the sky was steely, and all the trees so 
many black and curiously sinister shapes. There 
was indeed something curiously sinister about 
the whole prospect. It was as if our kindly 
country-side, close to the very heart of England, 
had been turned into a cruel steppe. At any 
moment, it seemed, a body of horsemen might 
be seen breaking out from the black copse, instru- 
ments of tyranny, and shots might be heard and 
some distant patch of snow be reddened. It was 
that kind of landscape. And now, an hour or 
two later, it has changed again. The glare has 
gone and no touch of the sinister remains. But 
the snow is falling heavily, in great soft flakes, 
so that you can hardly see across the shallow 
valley, and the roofs are thick and the trees all 
bending, and the weather-cock of the village 
church, still to be seen through the grey loaded 
air, has become some creature out of Hans Ander- 
sen. From my study, which is apart from the 
house and faces it, I can see the children flatten- 
ing their noses against the nursery window, and 
there is running through my head a jangle of 
thyme I used to repeat when I was a child and 
flattened my nose against the cold window to 
watch the falling snow : 

Snow, snow faster : 
White alabaster ! 


Killing geese in Scotland, 
Sending feathers here! 


This, I fancy, must have been a north-country 
charm (for that grey upland region is full of 
wizardries) to bring down the snow. And though 
we are told by the experts that as much snow 
falls now as ever it did, we know better, and I 
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suspect that the reason is that there are few, 
children with their faces pressed against thei, 
nursery windows, chanting: ‘‘ Snow, sno, 
faster! ”’ 

This morning, when I first caught sight of th 
unfamiliar whitened world, I could not help wish. 
ing that we had snow oftener, that Englis, 
winters were more wintry. How delightfy 
it would be, I thought, to have months of cleay 
snow and a landscape sparkling with frost instea 
of innumerable grey featureless days of rain ang 
raw winds. I began to envy my friends in such 
places as the Eastern States of America anj 
Canada, who can count upon a solid winter ey 
year and know that the snow will arrive by a ce. 
tain date and will remain, without degenerating 
into black slush, until Spring is close at hand. Ty 


have snow and frost and yet a clear sunny sky and © 


air as’crisp as a biscuit—this seemed to me happi. 
ness indeed. And then I saw that it would neve 
do for us. We should be sick of it in a week. 
After the first day, the magic would be gone and 
there would be nothing left but the unchanging 
glare of the day and the bitter cruel nights. | 
is not the snow itself, the sight of the blanketed 
world, that is so enchanting but the first coming 
of the snow, the sudden and silent change. Ou 
of the relations, for ever shifting and wu. 
anticipated, of wind and water comes a magica 
event. 
for a steadily recurring round, an earth governed 
by the calendar? It has been well said tha 
while other countries have a climate, we alone in 
England have weather. There is nothing duller 
than climate, which can be converted into a topic 
only by scientists and hypochondriacs. But 
weather is our earth’s Cleopatra, and it is not to 
be wondered at that we, who must share her 
gigantic moods, should be for ever talking about 
her. Once we were settled in America, Siberia, 
Australia, where there is nothing but a steady 
pact between climate and the calendar, we should 
regret her very naughtinesses, her wilful pranks, 
her gusts of rage and sudden tears. Waking in 
a morning would no longer be an adventure. 
Our weather may be fickle but it is no more fickle 
than we are, and only matches our inconstancy 
with her changes. Sun, wind, snow, rain, how 
welcome they are at first and how soon we grov 
weary of them! If this snow lasts a week, | 
shall be heartily sick of it and glad to speed is 
going. But its coming has been an. evett. 


To-day has had a quality, an atmosphere, quit } 


different from that of yesterday, and I have move 
through it feeling a slightly different person, % 
if I were staving with new friends or had suddenly 
arrived in Norway. A man might easily spend 
five hundred pounds trying to break the crust 

indifference in his mind, and yet feel less than | 


did this morning. Thus there is something © } 


be said for leading the life of a Jane Austen 
character. 


A CHILD SLEEPING 


Here behind a bantling’s eyes 
Sleeps the shining paradise 
Ulysses and all his crew 
Dreamed of, died for, never knew. 


GERALD BULLETT 


Who would change this state of things | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


¢ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 

ession in these columns of genuine opinion on matters ef 

ic interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

¢ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CHINA 


SIR,—It is difficult to tell how our Foreign 
Secretary can see any signs of a national movement 
in the riots at Hankow and other places in South 
China. The Cantonese forces are admittedly con- 
trolled and financed by Russia. Borodin (alias 
Grusenberg) was deported from the Clyde during the 
war. Eugene Chen, during and since the war, has 
done nothing but abuse and calumniate Britain. This 
is the man, forsooth, our representative is to negotiate 
with and make concessions to. Apparently, he is not 
even a Chinaman, but an international adventurer, 
born in Trinidad. 

The Chinese trading concessions were obtained by 
) the strong action of the British Navy in the days of 
Queen Victoria, when insults or threats to British 
subjects were not tolerated. The various concessions 
have for years flourished under the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which was stable until the advent of Bolshevism. 
Of all the contending forces in that unhappy country, 
the Cantonese are the least national. 

Our naval supremacy has gone, and the prestige 
and strength of the British Empire do not matter in 
these days of State Socialism, when sedition is openly 

, and pleasure seems the only object in life. 
Our legislators have sunk so low as to receive 
salaries, and the electorate is to a very large extent 
pauperized and demoralized by relief and doles. 

Sir A. Chamberlain’s instructions to regard the 
Cantonese forces in a friendly spirit come quite 
appropriately from the son of the propounder of the 
fallacious ‘‘ Tariff Reform” twaddle. Prof. Smart, 
in his ‘ Return to Protection,’ says: ‘* Preference has 
many economic dangers, and it is not in the least 
likely to secure a4 united Empire.” Mr. Armitage 
Smith, M.A., in his ‘ Free Trade Movement,’ says: 
“Sir Wilfred Laurier has stated the true principles 
of unity when he said, ‘ If the British Empire is to be 
maintained it can only be upon the most absolute 
freedom, political and commercial; to deviate from 
the principle of freedom will be to weaken the ties and 
bonds which now hold it together.’” The thousands 
of gallant lads who died to save England from Pan- 
Germanism, and who lie dead on the battlefields of 
France, will not thank Sir A. Chamberlain for hob- 
nobbing with the Germans at Geneva, whose aims 
and objects can best be estimated by their base and 
spiteful action in refusing to enter the Council of the 
| League of Nations if any other Power was admitted. 


I am etc., 
“ Buena Vista,” H. J. Tomums, Jun. 
973 Ferndale Road, 
Leytonstone 


SIR,—Many people boggled last year at the sug- 
gestion of a further subsidy to our coal-mining 
industry on the grounds of expense, and said so 
(ertainly it could be urged that the spending of the 
frst subsidy was not supervised to get the best 
results), but none of these same persons appears to 
be raising the slightest objection to the vast expendi- 
ture that is being incurred in equipping and sending 
alarge military force thousands of miles to Shanghai; 
tis stated that already some 20,000 troops are on 

¢ way or under orders, besides naval and other 
units, and this number is likely to be augmented. 

All this expense is being incurred on behalf of a 
few thousand Englishmen (and perhaps a few Scots- 
men), who unpatriotically enough seem to prefer to 
make money amid the delights of the East out of 


the cheaply paid labour of the Chinese workman, 
frequently to the detriment of many of our home in- 
dustries—an example of this is our cotton industry, 
which is in such a bad way. What sort of patriotism 
is this, and what are our die-hard protectionists doing 
in the matter? Surely it would be more patriotic and 
a sounder policy from the point of view of the nation 
as a whole that much of the capital invested out in 
China should be used at home to stimulate home in- 
dustries and relieve unemployment. (The vast un- 
employment problem is still with us, but has been 
with us so long that one is apt to regard it as being 
as inevitable as the weather.) 

As things are, the sending of all these military 
forces to the Far East means that the home taxpayer 
is subsidizing the British industries in China; in short, 
this is a form of subsidy on a big scale—the very 
thing that was objected to last year when it was a 
case of assisting some five millions of our own people 
here at home. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


MEDIEVALISM 


SIR,—As a medievalist firm, deeply-rooted, and 
final, a medievalist happy, unashamed, de bécarre et 
de bémol, may I venture a modest observation con- 
cerning Mr. Ivor Brown’s horrible attack on me, and 
such as me, in his dramatic column last week? 

I fear Mr. Brown, like every other fugleman of the 
age of wireless and Wells, misses one important point. 
Among the reasons, Sir, that we reactionaries persist 
in our culpable and unmanly fondness for the Middle 
Ages there is this outstanding one—that while they 
were (unlike this freer, purer age) full of violence, 
misery, disease, and death, they were never vulgar. 

Even John Richard Green, whom Mr. Brown loves 
(he is an historian a little blown upon, I believe: but 
no matter) cannot keep this obvious truth out of his 
pages. But I suppose those who really like the age 
of Freud and Henry Ford do not mind its distinctive 
characteristic. 

I am, etc., 
Paris D. B. WynpHam Lewis 


THE PRESS AND ILLNESS 


SIR,—‘ A Panel Doctor’s” letter following on 
your editorial protest against the popular Press work- 
ing up an influenza scare emphasizes the unbalanced 
state of that Press. Only this month has an Act 
been placed on the Statute Book to preserve the public 
mind from the contamination of the Divorce Courts, 
and now the same Press does everything in its power 
(and through its advertising columns makes money 
in the process) to undermine the public physical 
health. One can hardly expect Parliament to forbid 
the papers writing up general ailments in order to 
promote the advertising of ‘‘ Bim ” and ‘“‘ Zig-zog,”’ 
though I question whether it would not be at least 
as rational and probably even more to the advantage 
of the community. 

I am, etc., 

Bloomsbury ** NORMAL ” 


THE WINE OF HOSPITALITY 


SIR,—I raise my hat to Mr. Warner Allen. Very 
pleasant is it to discover that disciples of Dr. Saints- 
bury exist who can use their pen with the same grace 
as they can raise a glass. But “‘ after formalities ”’ 
as they say in the East, I venture to dispute his right 
to bestow on sherry the proud title of ‘‘ the wine of 
hospitality.”” This may have been true in the days 
of our fathers, but it is not so to-day. 

They used to say that the sherry-drinker enjoyed 
length of days not accorded to bibbers of other 
wines. But its glory departed thirty years ago. And 


it was not the phylloxera that brought it down, but 
the greed of wine-sellers who put upon the market 
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decoctions which had never been touched by the suns 
of Spain. 

Will sherry take the place of the cocktail? I hope 
it may; I am doubtful. But the worst obstacle the 
wine of Jerez has to contend against to-day is that 
it has obtained—rightly or wrongly—the reputation 
of being bad for the liver. It matters little whether 
there be truth in the accusation or not, so long as 
the reputation continues, for was it not Hamlet who 
observed, there is nothing either good or bad but 
drinking makes it so. 

I am, etc., 

Pall Mall 

FOOTPATHS FOR SAFETY 

SIR,—‘ H. S.’s’’ suggestion that footpaths just 
inside the hedges along country roads should be re- 
vived is a capital one, and would have the support 
of pedestrian and motorist alike. It would do much 
to bring back the amenities of the country to the 
footfarer, and would probably save many a life and 
limb. Cannot something vigorous be done to promote 
this idea? 

I am, etc., 

Victoria Place, H. BucKNALL 

Carlisle 


GORGONZOLA AND ROQUEFORT CHEESE 

SIR,—I often wonder when the public purchase 
gorgonzola and Roquefort cheese, if they ever know 
how the “‘ blue ripe ’’’ is produced. It is not got by 
natural means, but by inserting copper wires through 
the cheeses, which sets up the ‘‘ blue ripe ’’ seen, so 
really it amounts to nothing more or less than verdi- 
gris. These cheeses can be purchased where the 
‘blue ripe ’’ has been produced by natural means— 
length of time—but would cost a great deal more 
than the present prices. If any of the public, the next 
time they visit their provision stores, will look at the 
above cheeses, they will be able to see for themselves 
where the copper wires have been inserted. 

I wonder the public health is as good as it is, con- 
sidering the awful adulteration of all foodstuffs, and 
when you think that all provision manufacturers, 
brewers and distillers now keep a chemist to regulate 
the chemical production of their outputs, why wonder 
that cancer increases? 

I am, etc., 
James Money Kyrie Lupron 

Richmond, Surrey 


TOM SAWYER 
SIR,—In order to commemorate the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of ‘Tom Sawyer’s’ publication, we are 
offering a prize of five dollars for the best letter on 
the subject: ‘ My Opinion of Mark Twain.’ The 
letters should not exceed 300 words in length and 
must reach us by August 1. 
I am, etc., 
Cyrit CLEMENS 
(President, Mark Twain Society) 
37 Gray Avenue, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM 

SIR,—Mr. D. C. Dering considers that public 
ownership, by eliminating the element of private profit, 
is the practical way to promote real temperance. 
Quite a few people used to dream that until Carlisle 
shattered their dream. 

The temperance women of Wigton (in the Carlisle 
area) declare ‘‘ since Government Control, drinking 
among women has been very great. Government 
Control in this district has proved that drink always 
decontrols man.” The Rev. Mr. Jeans, of Wigton, 
says, ‘‘ I cannot adequately describe the state of the 
houses on Saturday nights. . . . The men who were 
drunk, numbered dozens.” Six Carlisle clergymen 


said, ‘‘ Increase of drinking among women is 
and among young people colossal.” The members ¢ 
the Cecil Street Congregational Church, Cari 
said: ‘‘ State management has proved a failure as 
measure of temperance reform, and does not in any 
way offer a solution of the drink problem.” 

These views of temperance people living ung 
public ownership thoroughly smash the idea of i 
efficacy. 

I am, etc., 

Westgate, H. W. Tuomas 

Sudbury, Middlesex 


REDUNDANT LICENCES 

SIR,—The letter on the question of reduction of 
licences on the grounds of so-called redundancy, from 
W. H. Thomas, is only too true. As a matter of 
fact ever since the year 1895 there has been a s 
reduction in the number of on-licences, which the 
stood at over 103,000, and now have been whittle 
down to under 80,000. With an increasing population, 
this is all against good reason, as a point has arrived 
where, in some areas, houses are overcrowded, super. 
vision difficult, and quick drinking indirectly e. 
couraged. 
I am, etc., 

Joun A. Pace 


BETTER PUBLIC-HOUSES 


SIR,—Surely a turning point has been reached in 
the policy of closing public-houses. 

Under the present conditions the number of houses 
is too few for the growing population, and landlords 
have great difficulty in exercising the necessary con- 
trol in compliance with the Law. Better public-houses, 
not fewer, should be the policy. 

I am, etc., 
20 Delamere Crescent, W.2 N. Betrripce 


E.C.4 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Could you or any of your readers inform 
me in what poem the following lines occur, and the 
name of the author : 


No doubt you were wise to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? 
T. PALMER 


SIR,—Can your readers assist me in finding the 
true derivation of the word ‘‘anon,” meaning “‘soon 


or ‘‘ immediately ”? 
(Mrs.) WintFRED CoMPTON 


SIR,—Who is the author of the familiar line: 


When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug-of-war. 
R. K. S. 


ABELARD AND HELOISE 


SIR,—May I be permitted to say a few words 0 
the question raised by Miss Jameson with regard to 
such translations of ‘ The Letters of Abelard and 
Heloise’ as existed before Mr. Scott Moncrieff’ 
version of 1925. ; 

In reply to your correspondent, Mr. Francs 
Aitken, I may say that during the time I was seeing 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s edition of the ‘ Letters of 
Abelard and Heloise’ through the press, I went into | 
the question of it being the first true translation vet) 
thoroughly, and, indeed, published a small biblio 
graphical note on the question. In the first plac 
the number of Letters is eight, not five, and the last 
two, VII and VIII, are together as long as the other 
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six. Secondly, Dom Gervaise’s version, on which 
Berryton’s version (to which Mr. Aitken refers) is 
, is as shamelessly faked as Bussy-Rabutin’s, 

a galanterie made for the boudoir, full of rope-ladders 
and pliant serving wenches, and as far removed from 
the characters of the great dialectician and his wife 
as a negro coryphée from the Mother of the Gracchi. 

There was in fact no scholarly Latin version untih 
Victor Cousin published his edition of the works of 
Abelard in 1849, and no French version worthy of 
the name until Gréard’s (2nd edition, 1875). Cousin’s 
was based on a late thirteenth-century manuscript 
from the library at Troyes, i.e., written over a century 
after the originals were indited, and no earlier version 
is known to exist, although in 1795 the Paraclete 
manuscript itself was reported to be at Nogent-sur- 
Seine, but if it existed, it has since disappeared. 

After a prolonged study, I am certain that no other 
even approximate translation existed until Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff’s. 

I am, etc., 
Guy CHAPMAN 
38 Bedford Place, W.C.1 


“COP” 


SIR,—In answer to G. H. P., is not cop either 
derived from or cognate with capio, to take? ‘‘ Cop- 
per,” as applied to a policeman, is the man who 
“cops”? or catches you; in course of time it has 
been shortened to cop, as cabriolet has been short- 


ened to cab. Fifty years ago (and perhaps still) ‘‘he’s 
| copt the brewer ’’ was slang for ‘‘ he’s drunk.” 


A. J. Maas 


“SOUND, SOUND THE CLARION ”’ 


SIR,—I gather from your number of December 18, 
that ‘‘ Sound, Sound the Clarion ” is still attributed 
by your competitors to Scott. I recall, I think, a note 
on this question in a ‘‘ Times Lit.’’ of some years 
ago. According to that, the famous lines were the 
work of a Major Mordaunt, published by him in a 
minor Scottish newspaper of 1794 or thereabouts. 
Scott, it was presumed, had read them, remembered 
them without remembering their origin and used 
them as a chapter heading as was his custom, with- 
out claiming them as his own. He was accustomed 
to do so with verses undoubtedly his, hence the 
ascription of the verses to him. I should be glad to 
learn I am wrong and that Sir Walter did write the 
famous lines. Perhaps he was ‘‘ Major Mordaunt ”’ 
—it is a very ‘‘ Waverleyan ’’ name. 

Denis W. BroGan 


SONNET 
By J. B. Morton 


cL mortal fields returned, like Ceres’ daughter, 
Across the windy stubbles you draw near, 
Beyond the reeds by the rain-swollen water, 

To consecrate another failing year. 

Spring, once my dream, no longer I remember, 

So large a bounty shines in your rapt eyes; 

And in the iron meadows of November 

The stark elms blossom and the dead flowers rise. 


But soon, too soon by misty ways you dwindle, 
And all the empty lands are dark with rain, 
And only memory is left to kindle 
Your fading image. Then I say again: 

Would life were nothing but your passing by, 
In frozen fields, beneath a winter sky.’’ 


THE THEATRE 
SWEET SULLEN 


By Ivor BRown 


The Beaux Stratagem. By George Farquhar. 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 


Tuppence Coloured. By Edward Wilbraham. The Prince of 
Wales Theatre. 


6 HE BEAUX STRATAGEM ” is a makeable 
play and Mr. Playfair has made it. For this 
achievement he has to thank Miss Edith 

Evans and Mr. Miles Malleson as well as his own 
taste in the lay-out of the whole. Had Miss Evans 
been elsewhere engaged I am not sure that all dis- 
criminating playgoers would have troubled to go to 
Hammersmith. With Miss Evans at the Lyric the 
journey is obligatory. Not to go will be to confess 
oneself insensitive to as great a pleasure as the con- 
temporary theatre can give. For she has, in Mrs. 
Sullen, a part which tests her capacity to the full and 
finds her triumphing in every word and second of 
it. Years hence we shall bore posterity by quoting 
this magnificent performance to incredulous and care- 
less youth, as we, incredulous and careless, have 
been bored by Victorian legends of vanished and, no 
doubt, authentic magnificence. 

But more of Mrs. Sullen anon. The rest of the 
play is not remarkable. Lacking Congreve’s style, 
it makes amends by vigour. Devotees of Congreve 
may still agree with Pope, ‘‘ What pert, low dialogue 
has Farquhar writ!” As a master of the balanced 
period and pointed phrase, of the planned antithesis 
and frigid conceit, Farquhar was obviously inferior 
to his predecessors. But he understood the theatre 
far better than Congreve; he had toiled and suffered 
in its service and he did not sacrifice a dramatic effect 
for the sake of a literary flourish. Congreve would 
have done better with Aimwell and Archer, who con- 
firm rather than destroy the suggestion that drawing 
beaux at a venture may be boring e’er the night is 
out. On the other hand Farquhar does far more with 
his strategic plot than Congreve’s contempt for con- 
struction would ever have permitted. His play moves 
quite apart from Mrs. Sullen’s propulsive power. On 
the other hand Boniface, weighed down with a tedious 
catch-phrase which may have had some particular 
point in 1707, but is of no interest to us, cannot be 
called a masterpiece of tapster life, nor does Scrub 
excel the average servitor out of the machine. For- 
tunately Scrub’s part is played by Mr. Miles Mal- 
leson, whose assumptions of an innocent vacuity are 
the very ecstasy of clownship. This actor has only 
to set his familiar kersey among the silks of the gal- 
lants to persuade us that where such a Davus is in 
the pantry the true vis comica will never fail the 
larder. 

Farquhar might never have written had he not 
lived a difficult and disastrous youth among the 
winged words of a stylish dramatic tradition. Yet 
that tradition hampered the creative impulse which 
it begot. In ‘ The Beaux Stratagem’ he was break- 
ing free from the routine and, had he lived, he might 
have altered entirely the mood and the direction of 
the English drama. He might have been the master- 
playwright of sensibility, for he was just breaking 
free from the elegant bondage of Restoration 
cynicism when death overtook him. He had made, 
to his credit, a discovery which was revolutionary 
then, however obvious it may seem to us. He had 
realized that morality is not dull, that the discussion 
of rights and wrongs can be one of the most exciting, 
as well of the most necessary activities of civilized 
people, and that for the dramatist’s purpose a question 
of conduct is a far livelier issue than the pursuit of 
an intrigue. 


The Lyric 
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‘The Beaux Stratagem’ is a play of importance, 
despite its strategic gallants and not because of them. 
The vital spark of the piece is Mrs. Sullen, the sen- 
sitive wife of a clod without a spark. In earlier plays 
of the period the lady would have decided that the 
first duty of such a marriage was infidelity ; she would 
not have reflected on the disgusting hypocrisy which 
insists that a youthful blunder is a durable sacrament; 
she could not have been a protestant against her sub- 
jection to the sottish Sullen because she would have 
regarded adultery as the chief business of a wife. But 
Mrs. Sullen is not a simple Cyprian of the Congreve- 
Wycherley convention. Her rural incarceration in Sul- 
len’s manorial sty may limit the opportunities of such 
relief or such revenge, but she is not deterred by cir- 
cumstance alone; she actually feels inhibitions. One of 
Wycherley’s heroines might exclaim, ‘‘ Sure if I gave 
him an opportunity, he durst not offer it ?” but she would 
never flee the presence of her potential lover crying, 
** S’death, wha t am I doing?’’ Again Mrs. Sullen ex- 
plains herself, ‘‘ I can’t swear I could resist the tempta- 
tion, though I can safely promise to avoid it ; and that’s 
as much as the best of us can do.” That is Farquhar at 
his best, aiming at a reality of human doubt and dis- 
tress instead of complacently manipulating the lecherous 
puppets of the dramatist’s routine. When Mrs. Sullen 
discusses the ethics of marriage to such a piece of 
thirsty clay as her husband, the Age of Revolt has made 
a first attack upon the Age of Consent. Mrs. Sullen is 
a long way from Ibsen’s Nora, and she is still animated 
by a considerable inheritance of the Old Eve ; but there 
are points in common between her pig’s house and 
Nora’s doll’s house. Truth of a prophetic order sat 
upon the lips of dying Farquhar. 

It is this blend of the Old Eve and the New Nora 
which gives such fascination to the part of Mrs. Sullen. 
The old raillery, the verbal ritual of Restoration drama, 
lingers on. But it mingles now with compassion and 
humanity. The wonderful passage in which Mrs. Sullen 
describes her drunken husband’s method of ‘‘ turning 
in” is far more than a garland of phrases; it is an 
affirmation of disgust, the protest of a civilized woman 
against a civilization whose surface was so silky, whose 
substance was so gross. The player of the part, accord- 
ingly, has to be mistress of two moods, since Mrs. 
Sullen is at once the cousin of Millamant and the grand- 
mother of Nora. We have seen Miss Evans in full 
magnificence as the former, and, quite recently, in more 
questionable power as Ibsen’s Rebecca. We now see 
the classic and the modern temper fuse without strain 
beneath her exquisite touch. The mistress of wit and 
the woman of feeling sweep in one person across a 
stage where pathos is ever peering out from behind the 
mask of persiflage. Francis Thompson’s lines : 


Lo, God’s two worlds immense 
Of Spirit and of Sense, 
Wed 


In this narrow bed 


proclaim a union which in this superb piece of acting 
finds perfect parallel. 

Naturally Miss Evans’s radiance out-blazes lesser 
lights. Consequently the critic, confessing ‘‘mine eyes 
dazzie,’’ may be blind to existing merit in the other 
characters. But I certainly thought that Mr. Playfair 
had been less acute than usual in his casting of a 
play. He himself gets some fun out of Gibbet, and to 
Mr. Malleson’s victorious drollery I have already alluded. 
Mr. George Hayes does well with Archer, and Mr. Scott 
Russell with Boniface, while Mr. Hayes sings nicely 
to Mr. Reynolds’s airs. But the call to Hammersmith 
comes from Miss Evans, and that is a decree imperial, 
a summons incapable of neglect. 

That ‘‘Mr. Wilbraham”’ is Lord Lathom is no secret. 
That ‘ Mr. Wilbraham ’ is a dramatist of the last modish 
minute is generally supposed. This last minute has 
synchronized on the stage with the striking of the 
Restoration cuckoo clock. ‘ Tuppence Coloured ’ does 
deal with Mrs. Sullen’s case, but the treatment is 


emotional and not cynical. Lady Susan Marvill cert; 
suffered under the gross inattentions of Sir Simeon , 
strong man who ‘‘broke’’ less strong men in the Cit 
and chose his mistresses from among his wife’s friends 
Lady Susan ran away from Park Lane to her dreadj, 
old mother in Gloucester Place; and then, for her soq, 
sake, moved back again and hoped for better thj 
This Sullen, we gathered, was reformable; a 
would light the clod. But to learn this was not to 
convinced. Lord Lathom has composed his play in; 
very solemn mood, and it is acted with portento, 
gravity. If one needs any aid to enjoyment of the touch, 
and-go methods of Messrs. Coward and Lonsdale this 
reminder of the heavy-weight Edwardian style affork 
a helpful, encouraging comparison. 


MUSIC 
BERLIOZ, STUDENT AND MASTER 


HATEVER there may be to say against th 
B.B.C—and some people are saying a guj 


deal—musicians in London owe the Corpor. 
tion a big debt of gratitude for their enterprise jn 


giving a performance of Berlioz’s ‘ Grande Mess ¥ 


des Morts’ at the Albert Hall last week. It was, 
wonderful experience and a rare one. For Berlioz is 
the most neglected of all great composers, which js 
enly natural in view of the prodigality of his demands, 
the length of his works and the unevenness of his 
inspiration. The ‘ Fantastic Symphony,’ ‘Th 
Damnation of Faust’ and one or two over. 
tures retain their places in the ordinary co- 
cert performances. But the great ‘ Requiem’ 
had not been heard in London for about 
twenty-five years, and for the present performance 
we have to thank, besides the B.B.C., the enterprise 
of Manchester and the enthusiasm of Sir Hamilton 
Harty, who revived the work at a Hallé concert 
year ago. 

This concert, which contained in its programme 
also the ‘ Corsair’ Overture, an excerpt from ‘Le 
Troyens ’ and two pieces from ‘ Faust,’ must have 
led many people to revise their opinion of Berlioz 
He is so often regarded by those who have merely 
added up the number of performers required for 
the ‘ Requiem ’ and similar works, as a megalomania 
with a passion for noise or, at best, as an exper 
menter concerned with the trial of various orchestrd 
stunts. But the first thing one noticed in the pe 
formance of the ‘ Requiem’ was the economy with 
which he has employed his huge forces. The fil 
orchestra, with its supplements of brass and its be 
teries of drums, is used only in three numbers, tht 
Tuba mirum, the Rex tremend@ majestatis and the 
Lacrymasa, and only in the first of these are the 
allowed to go “‘ full out.’? Will anyone who heard 
the magnificent effect of those brass fanfares det 
that Berlioz knew what he was doing? The Alber 
Hall was for once utterly filled with the stupendos 
sound, which shook the hearer to the very core. Ye 
it was in those moments, where the composer 1S C0 
‘ent with more normal means of expression, that the 
music was most deeply moving. The simple page © 
the Quid sum miser, which comes between the Tubs 
mirum and the Rex tremende@ majestatis, is ext 
ordinarily effective, and not merely on account of If 
juxtaposition to these colossal structures. A simp 
melody in the plainsong manner, which has alread) 


been heard in the Dies Ira, is sung, with plaintive | 


interruptions from the lower wood-wind and string* 
in alternation, by the first tenors. The voices Si 
gradually lower in the scale and the final phrase 
finished by the basses. Nothing could express more 
perfectly the feeling of ‘* humility and fear,” 
Berlioz has indicated in the score. 
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It must be admitted, however, that not everything 
in the work came off, at least in this performance. 
Those curious chords for eight trombones playing 
at the bottom of their compass and three flutes at the 
top of theirs, sounded absurd, and when the two in- 
struments played in alternation, the effect was comical 
rather than awe-inspiring. Berlioz may have wanted 
to convey the immensity of the universe in all its 
heights and depths, but he produced a sound as of a 
large iron door groaning and creaking on its hinges. 
When he wrote the ‘ Requiem’ he was only thirty- 
four years old and his Byronic temperament was still 
at the boiling-point of romantic fervour. Technically 
he had not passed out of the experimental stage and 
he was still too much concerned with the actual ap- 

atus of expression. The flow of his inspiration on 
the purely musical side was continually being held up 

the question, ‘‘ How am I to make this moment 
effective?’ The ‘ Requiem’ is therefore a series of 
tours de force, which sometimes fail of their effect 
and topple, all the more disastrously because from a 
t height, into the pit of bathos. 

Some of his failures are, indeed, due to his neglect 
of the normal training of a musician. He paid for 
his contempt of Cherubini’s lessons in counterpoint 
the price of being unable to write a respectable four- 
part movement. The voice-parts in the ‘ Requiem ’ 
are for the most part written in unison or in vertical 
chords. When, as in the Osanna, he attempts to 
make them move horizontally in fugal fashion, the 
result merely exposes his utter incompetence. Any- 
thing less cherubic than this gawky tune and its un- 
gainly counterpoint could hardly be imagined. 

This lack of training in one essential part of musical 
science hampered Berlioz until the last years of his 
life. Having refused to study in the normal way, he 
had to attain to the mastery of his medium by a pro- 
cess of trial and error. This enormously complicated 
the. already difficult problems of instrumentation, 
which he attempted, often with brilliant success, to 
solve. But most of his early work is flawed on this 
account, and he did not gain a real control over his 
material until long after the average composer has 
reached maturity. Even ‘ The Damnation of Faust ’ 
contains, alongside unexcelled music like the ‘ Danse 
des Sylphes,’ crude and ungainly movements. He 
has got away from the passionate self-revelation of 
the ‘ Fantastic Symphony,’ which is the finest piece 
of self-portraiture in music—a study of the composer 
asa young man. But it is only in the music of ‘ Les 
Troyens,’ his last opera, that he shows the full 
development of his amazing gifts. 

This work, which is in two long and separate parts, 
is the only contemporary musical drama that can hold 
up its head beside the masterpieces of Wagner. It 
was written nearly thirty years after the ‘ Requiem,’ 
and, like Wagner, Berlioz was his own librettist. He 
was, it must be remembered, a writer of very con- 
siderable genius. His written autobiography stands 
level with the Symphony, which is its musical counter- 
part. The excerpt from the opera, which was 
played so splendidly under Sir Hamilton Harty 
last week, shows how enormously Berlioz had 
developed in purely musical ability since the 
‘Requiem.’ He had gained in self-control and, 
with his immensely superior genius, had at 
last been able to achieve his ambition of writing 
4 classical music-drama which should fulfil the ideals 
of Gluck. It was natural that Gluck, who was handi- 
Capped by an inadequate musical inspiration just as 
Berlioz was by an insufficient technical training, 
should be the special idol of the younger man. When 
at last the mastery had been gained, it enabled him 
to paint in this ‘ Royal Hunt and Thunderstorm’ a 
musical landscape worthy to hang beside the ‘ Wald- 
weben ’ or even the ‘ Rhine-journey ’ in ‘ Gétterdam- 
merung.’ Is it too much to hope that some day we 
may be given Berlioz’s masterpiece in its entirety? 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—48 


Set By Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a letter from Mr. 
W. B. Yeats or Mr. James Stephens or Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty complaining of postal deficiencies, and a 
reply thereto from Mr. Anthony Trollope, supposed 
to be still a postal surveyor in Ireland. Complaint and 
reply must not together exceed 300 words. ; 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a ballade written 
to the refrain ‘‘ But some get only bread and cheese.’’ 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Satrurpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 48a, 
or LITERARY 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, February 7, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 46 
Ser sy A. P. HERBERT 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for two verses and the 
chorus of a Song with the refrain: ‘‘ I’ve not been the 
same girl again.” 

B. You are William Shakespeare. During a re- 
hearsal of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ the producer decides 
that the Balcony Scene requires a more modern note 
and should be transferred to a night-club. We offer 
a First Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for twenty lines for Romeo, addressed 
to a waiter, ordering two dry Martinis. 


REPORT 


46a. The entries for this competition were numer- 
ous, but the average was low. Mr. A. P. Herbert 
is unable to judge it, owing to illness; he is 
spared the blushes that would have coloured the 
countenance of an innocent humorist when confronted 
with most of the entries. We who discharge his duty 
must admit that the response to his invitation has 
greatly embarrassed us. The respects in which a girl 
might feel that she had never been the same girl 
again were, he and we supposed, numerous. Our 
competitors think otherwise, or affect to think other- 
wise. Nearly all of them have proceeded on the as- 
sumption that there is only one experience which alters 
a girl. A certain variety is introduced in regard to 
the place of betrayal, a train, to rhyme with “‘ again,” 
the seaside, for picturesqueness, a country lane, again 
for rhyme’s sake, and so forth: but the experience 
is, in all but five or six attempts, the same. To judge 
such lyrics is a depressing business. Surely, seeing 
what a public this paper has, a public naturally irre- 
sponsive to the cliché, we might reasonably have 
hoped for better and sweeter fooling than this. Would 
it not have been possible to mock at the music hall 
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mind even while reproducing its ideas, if this par- 
ticular theme were chosen? 

With some hesitation, we have decided to award 
no prize. An anonymous competitor has had the 
rather happy idea of putting that song in the mouth 
of Lady Macbeth. But we print this competitor’s 
effort only to show the poor quality of entries. Mr. 
Lester Ralph comes technically nearest to deserving 
praise, but his theme is unpleasant and conventional. 
A word is due to Miss Elles, who imagined the lyric 
as proceeding from a female criminal. But there is 
hardly another competitor who has not lapsed into 
cheap jocosity about dubious matters. 


I am Lady Macbeth. And altho’ out of breath 
I come to protest before men 

Against amateurs who Think me easy to ‘‘ do "— 
I’ve not been the same girl again— 

Since they put on MacB., And have taken from me 
All that Shakespeare bequeath’d with the pen: 

My resolve is—but hist ! Do not say, if they’re miss’d, 
I’ve not been the same girl again. 


Chorus— 
I’ve not been the same girl again, 
Since I saw myself shingled—you ken; 
And my costume, all told, 
Made me shiver with cold; 
And I’ve had to affix a new meaning to ‘‘ bold.” 
I’ve not been the same girl again. 


I have seen myself played By an impudent jade, 
Wi’ damned spots from a packet of ten: 
I exclaimed, ‘‘Holy smoke ! do they deem me a joke?"’ 
I’ve not been the same girl again. 
Yet at one part she pleas’d—Where the mind is 
diseas’d : 
No effort was visible then : 
But I’m weary and wan; Since my good name has 
gone 
I’ve not been the same girl again. 


468. The average in this competition was fairly 
high, and it has not been easy to make an award. 
It has seemed to us proper to attach considerable 
importance to the technicalities of cocktail making. 
Romeo, it may be assumed, would be particular about 
the dry Martinis, unless he had good cause to sup- 
pose the waiter an expert. He would enumerate in- 
gredients, perhaps suggest the proportions in which 
they were to be used, and caution the waiter against 
the practices whereby almost all cocktails in 
restaurants and dance clubs have been reduced to 
the one level of iced hair oil. On these grounds, 
mainly, we give the First Prize to Mr. C. G. Box. 
The Second Prize goes to Mr. G. A. Newall, whose 
lines are sufficiently rich in practical instruction and 
yet agreeably high-flown. 
Dythe, a pseudonym that hides the identity of a lady 
well known in a certain northern University, and to 
Mr. Gordon Daviot, Mr. Lester Ralph, and Mr. 
George van Raalte. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
RoMEo log. 


Sirrah! What ho! Haste thee and hither bring 
Two stoups of the bag-breeched Dutchman’s brew 
From the crushed grain of yellow rye distill’d 

In earthenware alembics, and enrich’d 

With pungent syrup of dark juniper.’ 

And, varlet, fail not thou to add thereto 

The bitter juices of that golden fruit 

Whose blossoms deck the bridal blossoming 

Of happy maids. Nor be not scant of wine 

Of whiteness by no rubious tincture stained, 

Of alcohol’s soft fumes, of wormwood’s twang— 
With triple blending yielding potent draught, 
Vermuth y-clept.2, Yet with it mix thou not 

One drop of the acacia’s gummy ooze, 


Commendation is due to 
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Else shall not our Martini be a dry one.* 

Flesh not the blunt point of thy white-bow'd wit 
By question how dry throats can moisten’d be 

By dry Martini: speed thee quick away, 

That so my love and I full speedily 

May quaff.... 


1 Gin is distilled in pot vessels from mashed rye (or other grain) 
and juniper added. : 

2 Martini is a compound of gin, orange-bitters, and vermuth 
which last is a compound of white wine fortified by alcohol and 
wormwood. 

3A dry Martini contains no gum-arabic. 


Cuarves G. Box 


SECOND PRIZE 
Romeo loq. 


Ho! Boy, steal from the busy hours a space; 
Enrich 't with nobler service. Leave the crowd 
To rack their throats in clamour—be it thine 
To sanctify attendance and serve Love. 
Wine bring, boy, that the spicéd breath o’ the South 
Hath touched and quickened: wine, that once long 

since 
The lips of Beauty did incarnadine, 
In goblets clear of Venice’s fashioning. 
But stay, thou know’st, if learned of thy craft, 
‘That which, to Blessed Martin dedicate, 
Doth whet the edge of appetite and soothes 
Sharp cares; at sight, with honey matched, 
Yet to the palate brings a strange sweet-bitterness. 
Know such is Love in whose sweet certainties 
Lurk sudden fears and jealousies: which seems 
And is not, and, not seeming, is: that pains 
And gladdens: in a breath blows hot, now cold. 
Yet, boy, for the perfection of thy art 
Set thou therein the cherry fruit to ride 
A ruby swan upon the scented lake. 

G. A. Newatt 


COMMENDED 
Romeo log. 


Come hither, man! the club is full of noises. 

Methinks a thousand twangling instruments 

Do jazz about mine ears, bewild’ring me. 

— Yet, orchards !—on a raw, rheumatic night !— 

Give me some sack ! but no, I’ll none of it ! 

I feel this night some unaccustomed spirit 

Would lift me from the ground in cheerful thought. 

Say, varlet, what would give me vim and pep? 

“* Cocktails?’’ what are they? Can these cocktails hide 

The nasty reels they dance? I will adverture! 

What’s yours, sweet Juliet? Put a name to it. 

Lemon—this squash? Flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the savours of this drink. 

’Tis hell to choose drink by another’s eyes, 

Yet let us have a sympathy in choice. 

Two dry Martinis, drawer, bring us straight ! 

Hold, here is forty ducats! Keep the change. 

O Jupiter! these be brave spirits indeed ! 

I see two Juliets, two Mercutios ! 

The room swims round me! Nay, avoid! No a 
YTHE 


ROMEO ORDERS TWO DRY MARTINIS 


Oh, what a thrice unseemly world it is 
That lets a Montague make heedless plaint 
What time the villain mob do drink their fill ! 
Is the hot desert of my throat, that gapes 
And cracks for lack of watering, so nice 
A thing? What ails the scurvy knaves? Perchance 
The manner of my doublet-lacing likes 
Them not. Or else they judge it to be lined 
Too slenderly. Your menial ever hath 
An eye for pouches that hang heavily. 
Ah, sirrah, art thou there? Nay, no excuse! 
If Montague as patron count so smal 
Ah well! Bring to this lady and myself 
At pretty speed two meagre cups that shall 
In their slight content bring us happiness ; 
Sweet vermuth and unsweetened gin, and lime 
Pared like the new moon, bitters that digest, 
All poured on ice frigid as Arctic seas 
In just proportion. See to it, and I 
Mayhap will overlook thy tardiness. 
Gorpvon Daviot 
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BACK NUMBERS—VIII 


HE First Edition Club, which, under the 
Tessie and enthusiastic direction of Mr. 

A. J. A. Symons, shows so much enterprise in 
bringing together interesting literary documents, has 
collected certain ‘ Letters to Conrad.’ These—all of 
them, I believe, hitherto unpublished—include one of 
peculiar appeal to all pious readers of the SaTuRDAY 
Review, a letter from Mr. H. G. Wells in reply to 
one acknowledging the long, generous and sharply 
discriminating notice of ‘ An Outcast of the Islands ’ 
which Mr. Wells had contributed to our pages in 
May, 1896. 

* 
* * 


That notice, the first serious and detailed considera- 
tion of the qualities and defects of the strange new 
novelist, deeply gratified Conrad. Mr. Wells, how- 
ever, Saw no reason why he or we should have been 
thanked, ‘‘ Since you don’t make the slightest con- 
cessions to the reading young woman who makes or 
mars the fortunes of authors, it is the manifest duty 
of a reviewer to differentiate between you and the 
kind of people we thrust into the ‘ Fiction’ at the 
end, the Maples and Shoolbreds of literature.” But 
it was a great compliment to Conrad, at that date, 
to notice his book at three columns’ length, as the 
principal literary event of the week, and the reviewer 
was prodigal of praise if unsparing in censure of 
certain peculiarities and awkwardness. 


* 
* 


Our reviewer’s prime quarrel with Conrad was over 
his wordiness. The story, it was bluntly declared, 
was not so much told as allowed to be seen inter- 
mittently through a haze of sentences. The super- 
fuous! That was Conrad’s trouble in early days, 
to some extent even when he had become, with luck 
and labour and the invaluable, though in some 
quarters decried, assistance of Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, a master of his craft. Certainly in his first 
two or three books we may often find Conrad return- 
ing again and again to the wall in which he has 
failed to make a breach, returning without thought of 
clearing away the debris of his failures. Look at the 
_ chapter of the fifth part of ‘ An Outcast of the 

nds.’ 


* 
* 


Conrad is there trying to convey the effect of the 
silence and isolation experienced by Willems. ‘‘ The 
cruel silence of one abandoned by men,” “ the re- 
proachful silence which surrounds an outcast rejected 
by his kind,’’ ‘‘ the silence unbroken by a single 
whisper of hope,” ‘‘ an immense, an impenetrable 
silence, that swallows up without echo the murmur 
of regret and the cry of revolt "—what groping and 
fumbling, how wearisome and ineffectual a persistence 
on wrong lines! A generation of critics made merry 
over that sentence in Zola which tells us that when 
two persons went up a staircase, and one was in 
front, the other was behind. But here is Conrad’s 
description of his hero tramping in the mire, so that 
 joangeal were filled with water behind him, not 
in front. 


* 
# 


But for all the verbosity and insecurity, there was 
evidence enough that the author of ‘ An Outcast of 
the Islands’ had eyes, imagination, a singular grip 


of character, a very exceptional feeling for the rhythm 
of events. Mr. Wells, in the Saturpay Review of 
that date, pronounced the book to be the finest novel 
published during the year. He saw how wonderful a 
creation was Willems, how masterly, in itself and 
in its place, was the picture of the drunken, vain- 
glorious Willems admiring his own shadow as he 


lurched homewards. 
* 


* 


The great pages in that book, far as it is from 
being the finest of Conrad’s work, are too numerous 
for cataloguing. But think of the death of Willems, 
shot by his jealous mistress. ‘‘ And he saw her very 
far off; while the revolver, very small, lay on the 
ground between them! .... Missed!.... He 
would go and pick it up now. ... His mouth was 
full of something salt and warm. He tried to cough, 
spat out .... Who shrieks? He dies! Who 
dies? Must pick up.... Night! What?.... 
Night already? ” 

* 
* 


Or take, as Mr. Wells recommended, those para- 
graphs which describe Aissa as first seen by Willems ! 
The sudden awakening of emotion at the sight of a 
beautiful woman has surely never been rendered 
with greater subtlety and truth and poetry. And here 
I would confess to being permanently puzzled by the 
existence of a poetical vein in Conrad. I have been 
told often enough by two men of letters who knew 
Conrad intimately that he was utterly incapable of 
appreciating poetry; I have been told on other good 
authority that the only two volumes of verse for which 
he had ever expressed admiration were the one, a 
book by an obscure French writer, the other, a book 
by a personal friend. He was poetry-blind or poetry- 
deaf. And again and again he showed that he 
had the vision of a poet. 


* 
* * 


I do not know how Conrad fares at the moment 
among the general body of readers of fiction. Among 
collectors he seems to be a little less in favour than 
he was a few years ago, one explanation being, I sup- 
pose, that the dispersal of a certain collection, under 
conditions which the law of libel prevents me from 
specifying, caused a set-back. But that Conrad is 
assured of an even higher place as a novelist than 
he now occupies I have no doubt. 


No man writing fiction in English has been so 
acutely aware of the mystery and peril of life. It is 
idle to require that the novelist shall have no ethical 
bias: Conrad had his. But it matters enormously 
whether the bias, as with so many of the major Eng- 
lish novelists, thwarts the artist, or helps him. Now 
Conrad, as a commentator on life, had only one thing 
to tell us—that in a life continuously threatened by 
obscure perils the whole business of man is to be true 
to himself, and this sense of obligation was in- 
calculably helpful to him as an artist. Chaucer, if 
my memory serves me, and I will not pretend that 
I spend my days reading Chaucer, somewhere 
eulogizes a horse for being horsely : Conrad was con- 
tinually demanding that a man should be himself. 
Almost all that he wrote is a study, fundamentally, 
of loyalty or disloyalty, to a man’s self, to a cause, 
to a ship. Dealing often with simple characters, he 
achieved an unusual, unforced subtlety, and was at 


once extraordinarily intricate and broadly epical. 
STET. 
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REVIEWS 
THE LATER MR. MOORE 


By T. EarLteE WELBy 


Celibate Lives. By George Moore. 


10s. 6d. 


Heinemann. 


N 1895 Mr. George Moore, still using what he 

himself, in ingenious allusion, has called his style 
of Médan pack-thread, wrote and published a volume 
called ‘ Celibates.’ In 1922, having meanwhile dis- 
covered Landor, Sterne and himself, he issued a re- 
vised version of the book under the title ‘ In Single 
Strictness.’ Now he has revised the revision. The 
weakest of the stories which constituted the volume, 
‘ Hugh Monfert,’ has been excised, for reasons given 
in the new and highly characteristic preface, in which 
Mr. Moore, feeling obliged to refrain from writing 
an imaginary conversation between Sir Sidney Colvin 
and Stevenson, himself discusses fiction very intimately 
with R. L. S. 

Stevenson, whom Mr. Moore used to disparage, 
comparing him as the writer of a decorative prose 
with the young man of that period strolling through 
the Burlington Arcade, and whom he now, with 
reservations, regards as a master, once said that the 
nearest equivalent to music in literature is the story. 
Pereant qui nostra ante nos! But Mr. Moore remains 
perfectly good-natured while he wonders how Steven- 
son came to say a thing so much more Mr. Moore’s 
than R. L. S.’s. And he goes on to speculate on the 
reasons why, having enunciated such a principle, 
Stevenson did not proceed to develop a system of 
zesthetics out of it. ‘‘ Because to pursue it would lead 
him into a confession of the secret that he was not a 
born story-teller, narrating for the joy of the nar- 
rative and able to include all things within the melodic 
line.”’ 

The consequences, Mr. Moore muses, would have 
been terrible. Stevenson would have had to sacrifice 
Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot. He would 
have had to condemn, on this principle, much even 
of Balzac. True, ‘ Eugenie Grandet’ has the melodic 
line, but very many of Balzac’s novels lack it. Yet, 
discussing this high matter with R. L. S., Mr. Moore 
can plead for that part of Balzac which falls short of 
musical success. For Balzac (and here Mr. Moore 
generously hesitates whether to say it himself or 
allow R. L. S. the credit) throws himself on the sub- 
ject like a panther, and ‘‘ whoever hath claws and 
fangs may forswear narrative.’? Mr. Moore himself 
never seeks to escape from narrative because, he 
tells R. L. S. and us in a pleasant confusion, he has 
not talent enough. Long ago, he was discussing an 
obscure writer with Jules Lemaitre at Madame Dau- 
det’s, and the eminent French critic asked him, 
‘* Etes-vouz clair ou obscur?’’ He answered, “ Je 
n’ai pas assez de talent pour étre obscur, cher 
maitre ! ’’ 

And so on and so forth, in a preface, or as Mr. 
Moore calls it, an advertisement, which I for one 
find too brief, so amusing and engaging is it. But 
all this, as Charles Lamb said of Coleridge’s ser- 
mons, is only his fun. Whatever the truth about 
fiction in general, it is not through poverty of mind 
that Mr. Moore, in his eventual achievement, has 
become so exquisite a master of ‘‘ the melodic 
line ’’ im narrative. Beginning as a crude realist, 
whose work, some incidental merits apart, was inter- 
esting chiefly because it imported something of Zola 
and a little of Balzac and a breath of the fabulous life 
of the studio and the café into English fiction, he has 


come to write narrative that flows infallibly, with 
delicious pauses and delicate detours, to exactly its 
proper destination. An austere critic, I Suppose, 
would question the depth of the stream, would com. 
plain that it bears along on it some trifles and now 
and then gratuitously launched ordure. For myself, 
and | had better confess it at once, while I am reaq 
ing Mr. Moore I am enslaved by him. 

Part of his work I can judge, I hope, as well as the 
next man. Confronted with ‘ Esther Waters,’ 
doubtless his most solid success, I can measure and 
weigh and sum up soberly. A substantial, human, 
truthful and legitimately moving piece of work, prob. 
ably the best example of genuine realism that we have 
in our fiction, though not free enough to be a posi. 
tively great book, Esther being too closely confined 
in her circumstances to attain to the liberty in which 
the supreme characters of fiction live and move. But 
the later stories of Mr. Moore, with some of the older 
stories as recently refashioned by him, are quite 
another affair. 1 protest that they are not to be 
judged by the standards usually and rightly applied 
to fiction, and that it is quite proper that the beau. 
tiful book here noticed should be entrusted to one 
who acknowledges incapacity for criticism of fiction 
instead of being exposed to the acute and judicial 
mind of an expert like Mr. Hartley a few pages 
further on. For what we have in the later stories is 
sheer music, with people and events as no more than 
means to a musical end, or pattern, with characters 
and episodes as no more than stitches in the tapestry, 


‘ Celibate Lives,’ as Mr. Moore now calls his stories 
of men and women with unmarrying natures, is slight 
work, with a tinge of perversity. Memory of the 
book as it was originally written has become dim, 
and it is likely enough that memory of these people 
as they are now presented will fade out. Wilfrid 
Holmes and Priscilla and Albert Nobbs, who was a 


‘woman, are not characters of a fiery vitality. What 


will remain in the mind will be the sensation of having 
heard a vague and lovely music in the making. 

For it is the peculiar success of Mr. Moore in his 
old age that he makes his reader a partner in his 
work, makes him privy to the secrets of the artist. 
His genius for autobiography enables him to reveal 
to the reader all the delicate excitement with which, 
the idea of the story once found, the mind of the 
writer begins to fashion the narrative, and the very 
finest things Mr. Moore has done in late years are 
those in which, all disguise being abandoned, we are 
invited to watch the story in the shaping. Take the 
story now added to ‘ Celibate Lives,’ the story of 
‘ Albert Nobbs,’ which appeared originally in ‘A 
Story-teller’s Holiday.’ ‘‘ When we went up to 
Dublin in the ’sixties, Alec,” it begins, and at once 
we are under the spell which Mr. Moore can cast on 
us whenever he chooses to tell a story as if he were 
remembering and filling in gaps with tentative in- 
vention. We know what this method has yielded of 
late years, and especially in the beautiful ingenuity 
of ‘ Ulick and Soracha.’ Here, on a lower level, we 
have further evidence in support of my contention 
that Mr. Moore should have told all his stories as if 
out of old memories, and with hints from an auditor, 
and with that air of casting back and forwards for 
the wherewithal to fill the intervals. Are they great 
stories? Are they slight? Need we care? Our eyes 
are on the teller, noting how a memory revives in him, 
is dallied with, is hesitatingly expanded, and then 
how the narrative softly acquires the impetus which 
shall take it to its conclusion; our ears are full of 
the murmur of a charming prose. But come, let me 
be sternly critical. In great fiction the narrative exists 
to be almost forgotten when it has served its pur- 
pose in revealing characters; in Mr. Moore’s later 
work the characters exist to be forgotten when the 
music and the pattern are revealed. 
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GEORGE GISSING 
The Letters of George Gissing. Constable. 18s. 


EORGE GISSING has become almost a legend 

of the hardships that the life of Letters imposes 
on the writer who refuses to compromise. The popu- 
lar imagination will never believe that his address 
was not in New Grub Street, and there has, in con- 
sequence, grown up a tendency to sympathize with 
his supposed misfortunes, and to admire his tenacity 
rather than to read his works. 

This is, perhaps, not unnatural, but it is foolish. 
For there is nothing in Gissing’s life half as remark- 
able as his writings, and there is nothing that would 
have disturbed him more than to be remembered 
primarily as a good man in adversity. If further 

f were needed the letters to his family, edited by 
his brother and sister, show conclusively that he did 
not, like Henley, glory or appear to glory in his diffi- 
culties. It is perfectly true (more true than of Henley) 
that his head “‘ was bloody but unbowed.’’ But he 
would have shrunk with horror from that description 
of himself, and would no more have invented it than 
he would have written a best seller. He had a fund 
of quiet self-respect, which sustained him always, but 
he never melodramatized either his genius or his 
struggles. He was, above all, a plain straightfor- 
ward workman, whose object in life was to get on 
with his work, and who, that achieved, did not care 

much what the world at large thought of it, and 
cared not at all for what they thought of the author. 

The publication of these letters is a very real ser- 
vice to literature. They begin with an early letter 
written when he was ten to his father, and end with 
a letter written in 1903, shortly before his death, to 
his sister Ellen. The majority of the letters are ad- 
dressed in the early days before his death to his 
brother William, and for the rest to his brother Al- 
gernon, and his sisters Margaret and Ellen. They 
are supplemented during his middle years by extracts 
from his diary. 

The first point, which particularly impresses the 
reader, is the strength, steadiness and simplicity of 
his family affections. It happens to nearly ail of us 
that life tends to separate us from those with whom 
we began it. But Gissing never outgrew his early 
loyalties, and he was never, it seems, sensible of any 
barrier whatever. That is no doubt in part due to 
the fact that his brother was himself a distinguished 
author, and that his sisters displayed an unusually 
sensitive response to letters. But the real reason 
_was to be found in the essential and simple goodness 
of Gissing. Though his mind and his imagination 
flowered and grew, he remained unalterably in him- 
self the quiet, modest and painstaking boy who ap- 
pears in the earliest letters. And this fact profoundly 
influenced his writing. For no man ever wrote more 
honestly out of his own inner consciousness, and, 
Since that inner consciousness was of so grave and 
simple a quality, it gave a steady strength to his 
work, which supports it even, as so often happens, 
when it declines into monotony. 

The next thing of interest in the letters is his own 
account of the writing of his books. That account is 
entirely in keeping with his character and his work. 
He speaks of them as a cabinet-maker might speak 
of the progress in the manufacture of a sideboard. 
He never assumes an attitude; he never thinks of 
himself as possessed of the divine fire. This is his 
work and he gets on with it. In spite of diseourage- 
ment and lack of success he continues without a 
flourisi to tread the strait and narrow path of abso- 
lute literary integrity. When a measure of success 
comes with ‘‘ Demos ’”’ he is as unaffected by that 
as by his previous failure, or apparent failure. He re- 

to see Press-cuttings, and though, with pardon- 
able and human weakness, he refers from time to 


time to satisfactory advertisements of his books, he 
is less affected by the outside world than almost any 
writer on record. 

The third—and the last thing—to which we draw 
attention is the account of his travels in Italy and 
in Greece. There is in it a naiveté which is perhaps 
the most painful thing in the book. Here was an 
author of real distinction and imagination, who has 
so starved and disciplined himself that he comes to 
Italy with something of the awed and scrambling air 
of a Cook’s tourist. He does not settle into these 
beauties by native right, but he stands outside, and 
almost whispers his impressions as though he were 
afraid of disturbing the holy of holies. Those who 
care for his work cannot but feel a wave of indigna- 
tion when they see from this in a flash how life has 
prisoned and battered him. 

But even so that very attitude does give a peculiar 
virtue to his description. It is true that he is a little 
inclined to follow Baedeker, it is also true that only 
too often he falls back on the tourist’s cry, ‘‘ it is im- 
possible to find words for this.’’ But the absence of 
all parade and all affectation of inside knowledge do 
enable him to see and record all these things freshly, 
if a little timidly. He was a pilgrim of letters, and 
as such he brought to the objects of his adoration a 
holy and gentle vision. 

He died in Provence. Beauty was therefore about 
him at the end, and no man ever more deserved that 
benediction. He cared always and only for truth, and 
it is the habit of truth in the end thus to reward her 
own. 


ROMAN LAW 


Rome the Law-Giver. By J. Declareuil. 
Paul. 16s. 


NE whole volume in the vast ‘ History of Civiliza- 

tion’ series is allotted to Roman law, and this 
cannot be called an excessive allowance to the legal 
system which divides with English law the dominion 
of the world. Professor Declareuil’s work is properly 
a history, not a philosophy, of Roman law, and he 
does not indulge in reflections on progressive and 
stationary societies after the manner of Sir Henry 
Maine. The level of scholarship is extremely high, 
and the treatment hardly more severely technical than 
the subject matter necessarily demands. The only 
criticism it is necessary to offer mainly concerns the 
bibliography, which, while not intended to be complete, 
might have been improved in several respects. It is 
inconvenient for all English and German works to be 
listed only in their French form; the item ‘‘ Oxford 
studies in social and legal history ” should not appear 
under the heading ‘‘ Periodicals,” being a series of 
monographs from separate hands and deserving, if 
at all, of several mention; and thirdly, perhaps on 
account of the date of the French volume of which 
this is a translation, we miss any reference to Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff’s latest work which might have 
modified slightly what is said of the relation of 
Roman law to that of Greece. 

The author traces the development of Roman law 
from its origin in primitive custom to its codification, 
and on to the later refinements which in their range, 
subtlety and realistic logic have given it such un- 
rivalled universality and completeness. If the author 
singles out any one tendency as of special s 
it is that towards the increasing differentiation of the 
individual from the group of which he was a member 
and the growing directness of his relation to the 
State. 

Professor Declareuil rightly reminds us that between 
the downfall of Rome and the humanism of the 
fifteenth century it is in Roman law that we find the 
chief link between the ancient and the modern world. 
More especially from the time of the twelfth century 
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revival—when, we may remember, English law was 
‘* inoculated ’’ with Roman law—both in its civil and 
canon forms, it is an increasingly important element 
in the civilization of Europe. In modern times its 
importance has been hardly less, and the Reception 
of Roman law in the sixteenth century has to be 
added, as Maitland taught us, to the Renaissance 
and the Reformation if we would understand modern 
history aright. 

The author relaxes somewhat the rigidity of his 
conception of the office of legal historian when he 
reaches the period of decadence, and would almost 
seem to ascribe it in part to legal change. Else- 
where, however, he recognizes that other social facts 
have a profounder significance. It would be inter- 
esting to have his opinion of Professor Rostovtsev’s 
view that it is in the excessive diffusion of Roman 
culture that we must seek the causa causans of the 
decay of Rome. 

In conclusion, while recommending this valuable 
synopsis as a whole, we may note as especially sig- 
nificant and interesting the chapter on the organization 
of credit. 


THE CONQUEROR OF CHILE 


Pedro de Valdivia: Conqueror of Chile. By 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Heinemann. 
15s. 


HERE are few more interesting psychological 

studies presented by history than that of the 
Spanish conquerors of South America. But the time 
seems now to have come when it may be suggested, 
with all due deference, that we should shake off the 
habit of referring to them as supermen. It is true 
that they would face odds of fifty or a hundred to 
one without a qualm, and with a reasonable certainty 
of victory. It is true that they would conquer vast 
territories, inhabited by a civilized race, in less time 
than it would have taken the most powerful armies 
of Europe to conquer a single fortified town. It is 
true too that they exhibited an endurance under hard- 
ship and a steadfastness of purpose that call for our 
admiration. But we too have just been through a 
war—and a war in which no one ever went into 
winter quarters. We too have struggled, half starv- 
ing, through the mountain snows, or sweltered in the 
heat of tropical plains. We have done a good deal 
more than ‘‘ mow down the natives of Africa like 
ripe corn’ with the aid of arms of precision, and 
we are, perhaps, in a better position than our grand- 
parents were to estimate the great achievements of 
the conquistadores at their true worth. 

The truth is that the Spaniards were among the 
best European soldiers at a time when the science of 
war, like every other science, was advancing in 
Europe by leaps and bounds. If the famous Spanish 
infantry were defeated by the French at Ravenna 
twenty-six years before Valdivia’s invasion of Chile, 
they left the field with honour, and revenged them- 
selves at Bicocca and Pavia. Their cavalry were of 
less account; but it is a curious and significant fact 
that it was precisely this arm, and not the infantry, 
which overawed the American Indians, who had never 
seen a horse or a mounted man before. Another 
weapon which the Indians had never seen was the 
portable small-arm, or musket, which the Spaniards 
had developed before any other nation and in 1538— 
the date of the invasion of Chile—were using on a 
considerable scale. There is no doubt that the con- 
quistadores were soldiers of the highest class. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to read even Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s own delightful books—for 
which we can never be sufficiently grateful to him— 
without being forced to the conclusion that their 
opponents were contemptible. 
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Valdivia undertook a tougher “‘ proposition ’’ than 
those of either Cortes or Pizarro when he invaded 
Chile, the home of the warlike Araucanians; yet 
sixty of his cavalry would charge through ix 
thousand of the Indians and disperse them without 
difficulty. And what a commentary it is upon the 
tactics of the Indian commanders that on this par. 
ticular occasion no fewer than fifty of their men fej 
before the sixty Spanish horse! They can hardly be 
said to have stood up to them; they were apparently 
too frightened even to run away! The Spanish 
veterans ‘‘ walked through ’’ these people with the 
same ease that, one hundred and fifty years later, the 
English buccaneer, Morgan, ‘‘ walked through” 
both Spaniards and Indians in South America. 

Another characteristic of the conquistadores, 
which has been too much insisted upon is _ their 
cruelty. Here too we must remember our dates— 
and Ireland! The sixteenth century was not only 
clever, and adventurous and warlike; it was also cruel, 
That is one of those facts of history that can never 
be explained. The Spaniards were men of their time, 
It was a foul act of cruelty on his part that brought 
Valdivia, one of the least cruel of the conquistadores, 
to his terrible end. He cut off the hands and noses 
of two hundred Indian prisoners, on the ground that 
they were ‘‘ rebels’? against the Imperial authority. 
The Araucanians did not forget this when Valdivia, 
as the result of an unlucky skirmish, fell alive into 
their hands; and though the story of their having 
killed him by pouring molten gold down his throat 
appears to be apocryphal, there is little doubt that 
they gave him an evil end. 

He must have anticipated it. A hard, dry, efficient 
person, trained to arms from his youth (he had fought 
at Pavia); somewhat lacking in personality when com- 
pared with men like Cortes or Quesada, but full of 
high courage and loyalty to his king, he deserved to 
have his life thus sympathetically and graphically re- 
corded, if only because his was the last of those great 
Spanish conquests that have so profoundly affected 
the history of the West. Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
has done it as nobody else could. He insists upon 
Valdivia’s loyalty—upon his desertion of Pizarro, for 
instance, as soon as the latter rebelled against Im- 
perial authority. But here again we detect no special 
brand of loyalty—nothing peculiar to the conquista- 
dores. It was simply that they understood that what 
the ‘‘ ungrateful ’’ Charles V and Ferdinand were 
determined to resist was the setting up in America 
of a military dictatorship on the Ancient Roman (or 
modern Spanish) model. 

Valdivia’s worst fault, from the point of view of 
the modern reader, is that he was too good a corre- 
spondent. His letters to the Emperor, which fill the 
last hundred pages of this book, have a_ distinct 
tendency to wordiness. The rest—is by Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham. We may differ from him in some 
of his conclusions, but there are no two opinions 
about the art with which he retells the old stories of 
the conquest. In this book he has a rather less pic- 
turesque subject than with some of its predecessors, 
but he has brought it to life with the sure, delicate 
touch of which he has always held the secret. 


EMERSON 


The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. 
Bliss Perry. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


of the Concord rhapsodist who quail 
before the ten volumes of his journals and do not 
possess the French abridgment, will welcome Mr. 
Bliss Perry’s skilled dissection of the vast body of 
the originals which were kept, as the opening entry 
tells us, ‘‘ to contain a record of new thoughts ’’ and 
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to serve as ‘‘ a receptacle of all the old ideas.’’ Emer- 
son’s Commonplace Book in fact was, in his own 
words, a savings bank in which he diligently put by 
his intellectual capital till it was productively em- 

yed in sermons, essays, lectures and addresses. 
Covering as it does a space of over fifty years it 
enables us to trace the movement of his mind as well 
as of his heart and to mark in its candid revelations 
the vicissitudes of a nature of a singular sweetness 
and charm. 

The candour of these notes is well shown by the 
early entry recording his awareness that his imagina- 
tion was more powerful than his reasoning capacity. 
A hostile critic would herein find the key to his trans- 
cendentalism. A juster view would note the odd com- 
bination he exhibits of the abstract thinker in love 
with the facts of life. Less odd is the co-existence of 
democratic principles and aristocratic tastes. The 
most revealing item in these extracts is that dated 
March, 1846 (@tat. 42): ‘‘ I like man, but not men.”’ 
We are the less surprised when we find he could see 
nothing in Aristophanes, Cervantes, Scott, Jane 
Austen, Dickens. 

We learn less from these pages than might be ex- 

, of the influence of the philosophers and 
poets who chiefly moulded Emerson’s mind—Plato 
and Swedenborg, Coleridge and Wordsworth. Plato’s 
successors he clearly valued as little as a certain liv- 
ing American philosopher. ‘‘ In metaphysics, ‘ the 
gymnastics of the soul,’” he writes, ‘‘ what has 
reason done since Plato’s day but rend and tear his 
gorgeous fabric? And how are we the wiser?’’ Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth he found lacking in insight 
into religious truth. The degree of his own insight 
is suggested by this passage on Swedenborg: 


As for King Swedenborg I object to his cardinal position 
in morals that evils should be shunned as sins. I hate preach- 
ing. I shun evils as evils. Does he not know—Charles 
Lamb did—that every poetic mind is a pagan, and to this 
day prefers Olympian Jove, Apollo and the Muses and the 
Fates, to all the barbarous indigestion of Calvin and the 
Middle Ages? 


Emerson was greater as moralist than as _ philo- 
sopher. Some of his notes show him not only sound, 
but astute. ‘‘ Every wise man aims at an entire con- 
quest of himself,’’ he writes gravely in one place. In 
another occurs the following : 


There is no greater lie than a voluptuous book like Boccaccio, 
For it represents the pleasures of appetite, which only at 
rare intervals, a few times in a life-time, are intense, and io 
whose acme continence is essential, as frequent, habitual and 
belonging to the incontinent. 


More representative, however, is the concluding ex- 
tract in this well-chosen volume: ‘‘ The secret of 
poetry is never explained—is always new. We have 
not got farther than mere wonder at the delicacy of 
the touch, and the eternity it inherits.” Wise, humble, 
shrewd, shallow in turn, this abridgment of the 
journals will be valued as a concise revelation by all 
interested in the great New England unitarian. 


GYPSYING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


The Himalayan Letters of Gypsy Davy and Lady 
Ba. Cambridge. Heffer. 15s. 


ee people are very fortunate: this applies to 
“Gypsy Davy” and ‘‘ Lady Ba.” For fifteen 
months they gypsy in the Western Himalayas with 
Plenty of equipment, ‘‘ twenty or more ponies... . 
tight men servants, a lot of coolies carrying loads 

one village to the next, and always a village 
headsman or two.” Some people, one is led to repeat, 
are fortunate; but Gypsy Davy and Lady Ba, who 
Seem to have wandered in many places, produce a 
pleasant and unusual volume as a result of this ex- 
Pedition. To avoid the formality of a travel book 


they describe their ‘‘ safar” in a series of letters 
to all sorts of people, old and young. As corres- 
pondents their merits differ. Lady Ba is at times 
rather naively egotistical ; ‘‘ Marjorie, dear, we’re not 
in India! I hate to have you think of us along 
with ‘ the Taj Mahal and pearl mosques and bullock 
carts and women in pastel-hued saris.’” But she is 
prepared to give herself away at times, and then she 
is most interesting : ‘‘ I told our friend Rasul Galwan 
that many people in America had never heard of 
Ladakh and he replied politely: ‘ Does no matter, 
madam. In Ladakh many people not knowing where 
is America.’ ” 

Gypsy Davy is more knowledgable and more de- 
scriptive ; sometimes even he shows humour : When 
we want a word we have to try to recall some text 
containing it in English. The cook understood me 
at once when I told him to do to the chickens what 
Herod did to the innocents. And I got a patch put 
on the Presence’s trousers by referring to the new 
cloth and old garment passage.” 

Much of the volume is too intimate for the general 
reader. Lady Ba went to the root of the matter when 
she told one of her correspondents: ‘‘ Of course, it 
can’t be as exciting to you as it is to me.’’ But at the 
same time there comes through a picture of. three, 
and sometimes more, Americans travelling regally— 
‘* Lady Ba riding her beautiful white pony Tomar 
very gaily caprisoned ”"—yet with a desire for adven- 
ture and natural beauty which goes beyond their 
desire for comfort. They are, after all, only on a 
holiday, and we must not expect too systematic a 
purpose, but accept the account of their adventures 
as they give it. Occasionally a passage comes 
through which reminds us of more strenuous work 
which has been achieved in that part of the world. 
It is Lady Ba who writes: ‘‘ Iba was thrilled. Of 
course, he knew about Younghusband Sahib. All 
the mountain people knew about him. Iba says that 
if all the English were like Younghusband Sahib, 
there would be no hard feelings between dark men 
and white men.” 

Strangely enough our interest is awakened more in 
their companion Roger—‘‘ the young Sahib ”—than 
in themselves. It was Roger who went back for 
money, and Roger who encouraged the littermen with 
songs which he had learnt on the campus at Cornell. 
We should have liked Roger’s book. 


THE INCORRUPTIBLE 


The Fall of Robespierre. By Albert Mathiez. 
Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 


M MATHIEZ has an eager quarrel with such as 
e blindly accept the legend promulgated by the 
men of Thermidor to cover up their infamous be- 
trayal of Robespierre. French democrats and Social- 
ists have been grievously misled by historians and 
Marxists. False knowledge has detached them from 
a great memory. He would have all know that Robes- 
pierre the Incorruptible embodied the Revolution in 
all its rightful aims. With Robespierre gone, the 
Republic and its sound tradition were diverted and 
lost. Is the man who so _ successfully combined 
moderation and wisdom with the necessary energy 
and inflexibility always to be judged by his enemies? 

Robespierre, according to M. Mathiez, was no 
Terrorist. Not his was the responsibility for the 
shambles. Far from conspiring the downfall of his 
associates, he was conspired against by certain of 
those who found no interest in the maintenance of 
the public order. They were offended by his popu- 
larity, by the general admiration of his virtue. Men 
of lax morals, fishers in troubled waters, they counted 
upon the aid of the financial Terrorists, the “‘ Pour- 
ris,’’ the party of the corrupt. The rabid anti-clericals 
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could not forgive the restorer of religion. The bold 
and philanthropic Maximilien, desirous to secure the 
prosperity of every man, and able to impose just laws 
on the community, must be got rid of by whatsoever 
means. His whole bearing was resolute. He failed, 
as greatest statesmen may fail, by some slight error 
of calculation. So runs the present defence of this 
pure patriot. 

And Robespierre remains the most hateful char- 
acter in the forefront of modern history. So wrote 
Lord Acton ; and therewith offered mitigations of judg- 
ment. Cambactres used to say that the case for 
Robespierre had never been presented; that it was 
a cause decided and never argued. After the shot 
that shattered his jaw, Robespierre made signs for 
writing materials, and was denied. Of his papers 
little is left but those selected as unfavourable. But 
we can read ‘between the lines. In short, one may 
say that he was a chief example of the fanatic en- 
tirely single of aim. He was intent on the public 
weal, as he understood it. Napoleon, not so single 
of aim, liked him and believed that he meant well. 
One can only wish to be preserved from these well- 
meaning, would-be universal benefactors. M. Mathiez 
insists that he should be judged by the standards of 
his time. He shows how greatly the Incorruptible 
was admired by worthy burgesses, candid souls, re- 
pentant enemies, early Socialists. But there is some- 
thing naive in this presentation of common feeling. 
Public opinion varied with the order of the day. 
Hopes and fears were ever changing. There was a 
general atmosphere of suspicion. Of one thing we 
may be sure, with or without the aid of M. Mathiez. 
Robespierre was the thorough-going disciple of 7 >us- 
seau. He was deist and equalitarian. With his 
popular Cult of the Supreme Being he was for tight- 
ening the bonds between morality and patriotism, 
and for rallying the ‘“‘ superstitious ’’ to his party. 
The government he wished to set up was government 
by the poor and payment by the rich. As to the oth of 
Thermidor, M. Mathiez reasonably maintains that 
Robespierre was no martyr of legal scruples; and, 
into the bargain, that he was resolute throughout 
the crisis. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands Display’d. By Marjorie Bowen. 
The Bodley Head. 25s. 


ISS MARJORIE BOWEN here utilizes her im- 

mense stores of knowledge of Dutch history and 
typography to produce a work which she calls studies 
not of the history but in the local atmosphere of the 
eleven provinces which we commonly miscall Hol- 
land. We are given a most extraordinarily interest- 
ing survey of the provinces and towns as they are to- 
day, with long excursions into the past history of each 
with special reference to the notable people who had 
any sort of connexion with them. Thus we meet not 
only, as we should expect, Erasmus, Charles V, 
Philip II, William the Silent, William III, Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, Cuyp, Grotius, Spinoza, but also Des- 
cartes, Locke, Dalrymple. Reading this beautifully 
illustrated book is like wandering through the country 
with an agreeable companion admirably informed on 
every point of local interest, who rambles on delight- 
fully about the personalities and institutions and now 
and then stops to tell a story inspired by a picture 


and significant of some phase of Dutch life and his- | 


tory. So much out-of-the-way knowledge is thus 
pleasantly conveyed that it would be ungallant not 
to return the most grateful thanks. 

' Having said so much it is necessary to add that 
the unwary should be on their guard against regard- 
ing the book as a popular history of the Low Coun- 
tries. It is admirable as a preliminary or an addition 
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to a study of that tangled story, and it should cep. 
tainly serve to stimulate interest in the past life of 
one of the greatest of small nations. As a companion 
volume to such a study Miss Bowen’s book may be 
confidently recommended. At the same time th. 
warning may be given that accuracy of fact rather 
than of idea or principle may be presumed, for the 
author is apt too readily to accept conventional judg. 
ments of persons and movements and there are 
occasional evidences of carelessness in detail. The his. 
torian, for instance, will hardly accept such 
statements as that after 1490 “‘ the . history of 
Erasmus is the history of the Reformation,” 
remembering that the Renaissance which Erasmus re. 
presented was the chief enemy of the Reformation 
and that he blamed misgovernment, not false dogma, 
for the corruption of the Church. Similarly he wif 
deplore the rather perfunctory account of Grotius, the 
greatest of all Dutchmen, the misquotation of the 
title of his most famous book and the tone of the 
statement that “ of course ’’ it was at once placed 
on the index. 

Miss Bowen is hardly mindful of the true signif. 
cance and proportions of the leading events of Dutch 
history. It was in the Netherlands that revolution 
emerged from the Reformation and from the Dutch 
that the principles, the sects, even the leaders and 
the finance of the English revolution of the seventeenth 
century were borrowed. Their first period of national 
independence coincided with the Golden Age of Dutch 
art and literature, and also, it may be added, with the 
highest point of national power and prosperity. In 
the seventeenth century Amsterdam alone was politic. 
ally the second power in Europe and commercially 
easily the first, while in the eighteenth it became, in 
a famous phrase, ‘‘ a poor country of rich men.” 
However, it would be ungrateful to press points of 
criticism which suggest themselves plentifully if we 
judge this book by strictly historical standards. It 
is an extremely good gossiping guide and, if scrappy 
in form, this is perhaps inevitable. All interested in 
the Dutch and their history will take delight in it 
The serious student will be left with his choice be 
tween the authoritative single-volume history by Mr. 
Edmundson and the imperfect American translation 
of the standard Dutch history by Blok. 


HUMOUR AND HUMAN NATURE 


Some Reminiscences of an Unclerical Cleric. By 
the Rev. Arthur Goldring. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


HERE is no greater social sin in England thao 


unconventionality. On the other hand, the uncom | 


ventional often take a false pride in imagining they 
are the chief of sinners in this respect, whereas they 
are neither better nor worse than a big minority of 
their neighbours. In this respect Mr. Goldring errs, 
but it will be forgiven him, for the thought of being 
unclerical has encouraged him to write down some 
excellent anecdotes : 


‘* T have addressed my people two thousand four hundred and 
sixty-seven times since I have been in my parish,” complacently 
observed a worthy clergyman at a dinner at which I was present. 

An irreverent undergraduate who was present, hardly realizing, 
I suppose, what he was saying, blurted out: “ Good heavens, 
how sick they must be of you!” 


The first few chapters of this book are filled with 
entertaining stories, not every one exactly elegant, 
but all marked by humour. They tell of bishops, 
preachers and parishioners. There is pathos, as there 
always must be, in cultured scholars being bu 
alive in obscure villages, where the living is in 
gift of their College. 

Mr. Goldring does not flinch from the fact that many 
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are, or perhaps it would be more right to 
say have been, sunk in ‘‘animalism.’’ But education 
is correcting this evil. We believe many will agree 
with his observation that ‘‘ there is not much more 
than inherited custom in the religion of the people in 
our rural districts.’ More will probably subscribe to 
his statement : 

In regard to morality the working classes are very much the 
same as the rest of the community. Most of them lead chaste 
fives, and others seem to have no morality at all. It is, I think, 
largely @ matter of temperament, breed and upbringing 
Several chaplaincies in the Army and Navy were 

held by the author, and also others in the West 
Indies, where he found a childlike aspect of human 
nature amusing. Cocktails were as much drunk thirty 
years ago in the Bermudas and the Barbadoes as they 
are in London to-day. They were called ‘‘ swizzles,’’ 
agood name which should not be allowed to die. Be- 
fore taking Orders Mr. Goldring read for the bar, and 
we heartily commend his chapter on ‘ London in the 
‘Seventies’ to all modern Jeremiahs and Solomon 
Eagies, who never weary of denouncing London of 
the nineteen-twenties. He points out that ‘‘ there were 
girls then who did things of the same kind as they do 
to-day, as anyone may learn by reading Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s article on ‘ The Girl of the Period’ in the 
SaTURDAY REVIEW.”’ 

He does well to draw attention to the then 
disgraceful ‘‘ scene between midnight and about 
3 .am., when hundreds of prostitutes, bullies, 
racing men, gilded youths and old roués used to 
promenade past the Criterion down Lower Regent 
Street.’” Not even Port Said at its worst could show 
amore scandalous spectacle. Yet it was tolerated for 
years. Let denouncers of evil say what they may, 
London, certainly on the surface, is the cleanest 
capital in Europe to-day. 


“THE CARE-FREE ’NINETIES 


“Master ’’ and Men: Pink ’Un Yesterdays. By 
J. B. Booth. Werner Laurie. 21s. 


T is certainly a sobering thought to ‘‘ reflect that a 
in his early middle-age has many happy 
memories of a care-free era which by force of cir- 
cumstances the youth of to-day can never hope to 
tival.”” That some such change has taken place not 
the youngest of us would deny, though we may ques- 
tion whether Mr. Booth should not have dated it some 
tight or ten years earlier than August, 1914. It is 
more the nature of the change and its extent that 
are doubted. Mr. Booth would be the first to admit 
that the income tax and the champagne and cigar 
duties have made a difference; but he plainly thinks 
that the change is also psychological, whereas a 
cooler critic, who has known both periods, might 
well conclude that it is simply that the money has 
changed hands. 
There are just as many care-free people about, but 
they are not in Fleet Street. It is difficult to believe 
even the ‘Pink of Corlett’s 
day, with its exceptionally care-free staff, could 
achieve immediate financial success in 1926 if some- 
one were to buy it for fifty pounds (as Corlett did) 
and launch it upon the world without advertisements 
or financial backing. And then as to the extent of 
the change—it is going on all the time, of course. 
One of Mr. Booth’s happiest memories is of the old 
Empire, ‘‘ now a mere name in the list of London 
theatres.’” But since those words were written only 
afew months ago it has ceased to be even a theatre : 
are pulling its material ruins down about our 
tars. Distance lends enchantment, and it is a ques- 
tion whether in 1946 men still in early middle age 
may not be writing in much the same tone about the 
tare-free "twenties, and regretfully pulling down our 
night clubs. 


There was evidently a deal more to say about the 
‘* Pink ’Un,” for this second instalment contains 
almost as many good stories as its predecessor, 
‘Old Pink ’Un Days.’ We are told, for instance, 
how it got its colour. When Corlett purchased the 
Sporting Times—he had to borrow half of the fifty 
pounds from a friend—he found himself faced by a 
complete absence of paper. He therefore hurriedly 
bought a job lot of cheap paper which happened to 
be for sale—and also happened to be pink. The 
story of how the new name was acquired is -better 
known. Here is the authentic version : 


Coming up to town from Kent one day, he [Corlett] had 
as travelling companion a sporting parson, who, when the 
train pulled up at Ashford, called a paper bey and, indicating 
Corlett’s sheet, demanded “‘ that one—the pink ’un.’’ The 
second hand of his watch had barely time to move before 
Corlett grasped the idea... . 


But how this paper, which was much more 
than a mere comic paper, as Mr. Booth rightly 
claims, was ever actually brought to the print- 
ing machine is one of the mysteries which 
his book leaves unsolved. The staff seem to 
have had unlimited time on their hands. As we 
follow them from Romano’s to Simpson’s, or in and 
out of the Rainbow—‘‘ Master [as they called Cor- 
lett] and all, drinking a singularly beautiful brand of 
Moselle ’’—we find ourselves echoing the inquiry of 
the old lady as she contemplated the crowded streets 
of Cambridge from her nephew’s window: ‘‘ But 
when do you do your work?’’ Still, it was no busi- 
ness of hers, if they satisfied the examiners; and 
that, on any reasonable journalistic standard, the 
‘* Pink ’Un”’ certainly did. 


DEER-STALKING IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 


Days on the Hill. By An Old Stalker; edited by 
Eric Parker. Nisbet. rg§s. 
luck, chance, call it what you 
will, is responsible for strange happenings in 
deer-stalking as in other human affairs.’’ These are 
the concluding words of perhaps the best book on 


‘deer-stalking that has been published in recent years. 


It was good luck that first brought to the notice of a 
discerning editor an article on the professional deer- 
stalker written by a stalker himself. 

Here is gathered together an amazing amount of 
exact knowledge concerning not only the red deer, but 
the Highlands. There is no attempt to reduce stalk- 
ing to a set of fixed rules; the unforeseen constantly 
occurs and at every change of wind and light new 
conditions arise which have to be carefully studied 
if **‘ the gentleman ”’ is to be given a comparatively 
safe shot. There are shy hits at ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ and 
‘* sportsmen,’’ whom the stalker has had to take 
under his charge. Many actual stalks are described, 
and interesting details about the bird life of the hills 
are given. The Old Stalker believes that unless the 
frost is unusually severe little or no damage is done 
to grouse eggs, for the hen bird ‘‘ carefully covers 
them up with moss or other vegetation before leaving 
the nest.”” He does not believe stalking suffers by 
retaining grouse on forest ground, ‘‘ provided com- 
mon-sense is exercised.’’ 

The special charm of this volume does not lie in 
the facts and details, valuable as these are, narrated 
by a close observer during many years in hill and 
forest. 


{ Competitors are reminded that when solutions 
to Competitions reach the Editor after the specified 
time they are automatically disqualified. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


Shoot! By Luigi Pirandello. Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Go She Must! By David Garnett. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The Dark Five. By Elinor Mordaunt. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


O one, I have been told, has yet satisfactorily ex- 

plained why the stomach, which is capable of 
digesting so many things, among them other stom- 
achs, does not digest itself and dissolve in the fervour 
of its own juices. Whether the annals of medicine 
record an instance of an autophagous stomach I do 
not know, but the realm of art seems to provide it, 
in the person of Signor Pirandello. He is an almost 
universal sceptic; he doubts the existence of every- 
thing, even of himself. He regards the unity of per- 
sonality as being particularly suspect. The ego, the 
‘I’ whose indivisibility most of us cheerfully take 
for granted, is to him a phenomenon so many-sided, 
so capable of various and contradictory manifestations 
and interpretations, that he cannot accept it as the 
corner-stone of experience. He must split it up, just 
as scientists, some years ago, split up the atom; but 
unlike them he discovers no psychological electron, 
no irreducible cell to whose integrity the human per- 
sonality may be unhesitatingly referred. And so, to 
change the metaphor, his novel, like his plays, re- 
sembles a punt launched on the stream of life com- 
plete with punter and punt-pole: the punt moves, the 
punter goes through the motions of punting, but his 
gestures are vain, the bottom of the river is too dis- 
tant to reach or too muddy to afford him a purchase. 
He seems to steer a course, but it is the current, 
really, that carries him on. 

As to this question of the continuity of personality, 
metaphysically considered, we are by no means 
anxious to enter the lists with Signor Pirandello. The 
term ‘‘ character ’’ may be, as he suggests it is, an 
unwarrantable simplification, the arbitrary unit of a 
fluctuating, undeterminable currency. What A means 
by ‘* Pirandello ’’ may be so different from what B 
understands by the same word that it is useless, 
more, misleading, for them to employ it in discuss- 
ing the author of ‘ Shoot!’ A may be thinking of 
a Sicilian who followed in the footsteps of Verga and 
then, bored with realistic reproductions of peasant 
life, struck out a path for himself; B’s mind may be 
occupied with the memory of a bearded, smiling, 
enigmatic face which appeared for a moment on the 
stage—too late for the Six Characters to recognize 
their author. The literary tendency or the physical 
appearance, which more nearly represents Piran- 
dello? It would be difficult to decide; and yet it 
would be hasty to assume that, because he is capable 
of so many manifestations he is not one but many 
Pirandellos. In truth, Pirandello’s mind is overtaken 
and fascinated by this notion of discreteness; it shies 
at the notion of identity; it refuses to connect the 
apple with the core; it sees parts everywhere, but 
never a whole. 

The characters in ‘ Shoot! ’—the kinemato- 
graph operator who tells the story—the ‘‘ fatal ” 
woman who precipitates the crisis, the men 
who love her and the ‘‘ supers ’’ who hate her, all 
have this in common: they are psychologically mal- 
adjusted. Far from burning with a hard gem-like 
flame, they sputter and flicker and flare and go out. 
For no conceivable enterprise can they rally the entire 
resources of their personalities; they live perpetually 
at half-pressure. And this spiritual invalidism is 
to be accounted for, Pirandello maintains, by the 


development of machinery, which has absorbed , 
great part of men’s energies but left over a Superfluity 
an intractable surplus of life. While Serafino Gubbic 
is at the camera, while he is a hand, this superfluity 
ceases to trouble him; directly the kinema closes down 
for the night and he is set free to adjudicate between 
the Nestoroff and her embarrassing suitors the super. 
fluity closes in upon him and makes him wretched, 
But there is one member of the caste who is not sick. 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought: the beautify 
young tigress whom the phlegmatic Englishman ig to 
shoot. How Pirandello, in the person of Serafino 
Gubbio, envies and admires this animal ! What hours 
he spends before its cage, reflecting that it has only 
one desire, a perfect, indivisible, supreme desire cop. 
necting all its faculties: which is, to eat him! Alone 
of the whole sorry retinue of film actors it is whole. 
hearted, untouched by that debilitating superfluity, 
The tigress is real! This epithet, which occurs with 
an effect of wistfulness on almost every page settles 
upon the tigress like a crown. And when the crisis 
comes the beast justifies its title. Whether poor Aldo 
Nuti enjoyed a moment of reality by facing a real 
tigress, as the Nestoroff flippantly declared he would, 
we do not know; nor do we knew how far to feel real 
is a compensation for being eaten alive. But Gubbio, 
deprived by terror for ever of the power of speech 
and imprisoned in his function of operator, escaped 
the dominion of the ‘‘ superfluity,’’ he became as the 
animals. 

‘ Shoot!’ is a novel in which ideas take the place 
of persons. It is abstract, ingenious, and a little arid, 
It becomes dramatic directly the ideas frighten us by 
their likeness to insanity, what esthetic effect it has 
is an effect of horror. The characters are drawn too 
firmly to be merely the vehicle of ideas, not firmly 
enough to make the ideas for which they stand part 
and parcel of their own lives. The queerness and 
novelty of outlook which make Pirandello’s plays 
effective on the stage scarcely survive the medium 
of the printed word: the mind, undistracted, finds 
solutions which the eye and ear cannot. 

For the heroine of ‘Go She Must!’ Mr. Garnett 
has chosen a type not uncommon among modern 
novels: a girl brought up in the country, with few 
friends, few amusements, but with a vigorous nature 
that cries out for both. Such a girl was Lolly Wil 
lowes: Miss Townsend Warner turned her into a 
witch. Such a girl was Mary Jocelyn: Miss Mayor 
left her to eat out what remained of her heart in a 
London suburb. For Anne Dunnock Mr. Garnett 
holds in store a fate at once less fantastic and more 
merciful; before the cuckoo dares she leaves her 
home, goes to Paris, makes trial of life, marries, and 
returns to Linton in Huntingdonshire to find her 
father, the rector and bird-lover, amply fulfilling the 
promise of madness he had given before she went. 
One suspects Mr. Garnett of harbouring an allegory, 
either intentionally or unawares; but this placid, pel- 
lucid, gently-flowing story does not seem to con 
unsuspected depths. It has a beautiful surface and 4 
pictorial quality which delights the eye; a style that 
never falters or runs riot, an outlook on life excep 
tionally just, sympathetic and trustworthy. It is more 
human than Mr. Garnett’s previous books; it lacks 
that rather inflamed sense of the cruelty and relent- 
lessness of existence which marked ‘ The Sailor’s Re- 
turn.’ It records impressions, whether of scene, chat 
acter, or incident, with extraordinary fidelity; and tt 
preserves (for instance, in the scene where the plough 
men uproot the rector’s doorstep) the sense of strange 
ness which gave so sharp a flavour to ‘ Lady into 
Fox.’ But without having become tame, Mr. Gat 
nett’s Muse is undeniably broken in; and though we 
like her gentleness, we miss her fine frenzies. 

The theme of ‘ White Cargo’ is not new, but Miss 
Elinor Mordaunt has written a good story round Seton 
Lane, once the pride of Sydney but now, alas! 
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infatuated slave of a black woman in Java. What 
sacrifices of pride, what discomforts of body, Lillian 
Challenor undergoes in her work of salvage the 
reader will learn, and learn with eagerness, for the 
narrative is most deftly told. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Half-Way. By Desmond Coke. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


It is an achievement to have breathed new life into 
the bones of that ancient situation, the triangle drama; 
but Mr. Desmond Coke has done it. ‘ Half-Way ’ 
is a very successful, interesting novel. It is exceed- 
ingly unpretentious, lacks all ‘‘ high-brow ’* airs, but 
its analysis of the situation of Vera Graham, torn 
between her antique-hunting, outdoor-loving hus- 
band, Derek, and Paul Sacrado (a Dago, her hus- 
band called him, alluding to his Portuguese descent) 
is very subtly carried out. The ‘‘ cock-tail’’ novel, 
with its alcohol-stimulated passions, its facile unrest 
and discontent, its febrile snatching at any straw that 
can provide a moment’s pleasure, is apt to be dreary 
and leave a bad taste in the reader’s mouth. Vera 
Graham, to all appearance, belonged to such a milieu; 
one could imagine her portrait appearing in the 
latter pages of a society periodical. She does not 
know her own mind; she does not know how to be 
alone; she is incapable of taking advice, incapable of 
arriving at a decision for herself. She is neither Vic- 
torian nor Georgian, neither fish nor flesh. She is 
stupid and touchy and shallow. But Mr. Coke has 
got into her skin, he knows her exactly; and in spite 
of what we feel to be her innate worthlessness we 
follow her career, poised dizzily on the middle of the 
see-saw, with interest and with sympathy. Mr. Coke 
is rigidly impartial; he lets us see Vera’s two pré- 
tendants both as they appeared to Vera (unreason- 
able, childish, but necessary) and as they appeared 
to themselves. The plot has a weakness. A man like 
Derek, who lived apart from his wife and only saw 
her half a dozen times a year, could hardly arrogate 
to himself those airs of possession which Vera so 
naturally resented. No honeymoon husband could 
have been more jealous than he. The two had been 
for years estranged; and Vera, conventional as she 
was at heart, could hardly have felt the pull of his 
affection as Mr. Coke represents her feeling it. It 
is absurd that Derek, the time-worn shadow of a 
husband, should offer to kick his wife’s friend down- 
stairs. Still, we must allow Mr. Coke his postu- 
lates, and when we have done so adverse criticism 
has said its say. ‘ Half-Way ’ is a “‘ light ’? novel in 
that it does not take itself seriously; but it presents, 
more effectively than many ambitious books, the 
spectacle of divided affections. It has humour, wit, 
and a delicate corrective judgment that never fails to 
keep in equipoise the theme and the facts in which 
the theme is embodied. It is a delightful book. 


Mary’s Son. By Ada Barnett. George Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Quite what Miss Barnett’s intention was in writ- 
ing this romance of a woman who, disgusted by the 
thought. of an elderly husband’s embraces, sought out 
a Spanish Caballero on a mountain height and so 
provided her family with an heir, we are at a loss to 
discover ; and of the religious implications with which 
the incident is surrounded we prefer not to speak. 
We do not for a moment doubt Miss Barnett’s good 
faith; she plainly considers the courtship between 
Ramon Guevara and Lady Ashinghurst beautiful; but 
to be nauseating. When her lover wants to catch a 


Don’t let us hunt or destroy anything [she sage) I saw 
one down in the water, such a bright, silver thing darting 


about. He was part of the great alive. We can't touch that. 
And perhaps—perhaps there is a Mrs. Fish, and perhaps—she 
blushed into even greater beauty, laughing with shy eyes, 
perhaps there is a little Fish coming. 


This is how Miss Barnett approaches the problem of 
procreation; this is one of the happiest examples of 
her lighter manner. We must deny it beauty, though 
we allow it facetiousness. 


SHORTER NOTICES © 


Hans Andersen: The Trne of My Life. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THERE can be very few writers so well known as is Hans 
Andersen in this country who are yet so completely unknown to 
the ordinary reader as men, or whose fame rests so singly upon 
only one division of their works. The poems, plays, novels of 
Hans Andersen—who remembers them to-day? Yet several of 
them appeared in this country, and this translation of his auto- 
biography, the record of his personality—now reprinted with a 
preface by Violet Jacob and an appendix by H. A. Larsen—was 
first published here eighty years ago. Andersen was already 
an experienced and established author when, at the age of thirty, 
he issued his first collection ol fairy-tales, though even in 
Denmark it was these that brought him widespread popularity. 
For according to his own account his countrymen’s reception 
of his earliest work was the reverse of generous. Perhaps they 
were not altogether wrong; time at least would seem to have 
confirmed their verdict. But sensitive he certainly was, and “ it 
is only plain that he looked for slights as apprehensively as an 
old lady looks under her bed for a burglar.”” Any kind 
of criticism upset him. Perhaps he never recovered from 
the effect of those early years when as a shoe-maker’s son and 
would-be dramatist he was laughed at by everyone for his vast 
ambitions and lack of education. His account of contemporary 
Danish literary circles is almost as interesting as that of his 
travels and his meetings with men and women of wider fame. 


The Great Days of Versailles. By G. F. Bradby. Benn. 
12s. 6d. 


THE appearance of a second edition of this scholarly and 
amusing reconstruction of Court life at Versailles in the later 
years of Louis XIV is a proof of the fascination which that 
splendid but futile scene continues to exercise upon our imagina- 
tions. The book wears weil. Its author deliberately avoids 
controversy—notably in his chapter on Madame de Maintenon— 
and nothing has happened since the first edition appeared in 
1906 to upset his considered judgments. But it is not in the 
character of a judge, so much as in that of an observant and 
witty reporter, that he makes his appeal to us. Those who have 
not the time or the inclination to study the original authorities, 
of whom there are many, will find here a picture singularly 
complete, full of facts without being dull, caustic without being 
prejudiced. He succeeds in bringing to life again that ‘* atmos- 
phere peculiarly favourable to imbecility’’ in which so many 
great men and women somehow managed to thrive; and he does 
it with a sure, light touch which was perhaps rarer among 
historians in 1906 than it is to-day. 

Louis XIV’s courtiers had splendour without comfort. They 
went to bed at 3 a.m. and must flock to the King’s chamber 
for the beginning of a busy day at eight. They were always 
busy, but accomplished little. They could see the humour in 
everything but themselves. That is where our own Charles II 
and his Court had the laugh of them. 


The Gipsy Patteran. Edited with Introduction by Joseph Ellner. 
Parson. 7s. 6d. 


AN anthology of short stories of gipsies and gipsy-life is, as 
far as we remember, something quite new, but there can be 
no doubt about its interest. ‘‘ The criterion followed was an 
effective story told with an absolute fidelity to truth.’”’ The 
majority of these tales are comparatively recent, but the longest 
of all—and one of the least interesting—is by Cervantes. Three 
are English, one American, and there are translations from the 
French, Spanish, Russian, Swedish, Rumanian and Hungarian. 
They portray, therefore, the gipsy at various periods and in 
many countries, and it would seem a tribute to their truth that 
all reveal a common habit of life, a common attitude. These 
wanderers are a law unto themselves, a proud, strange, violent, 
vivid people, perishing in captivity, asserting their independence 
whatever the penalty. Otherwise the stories have little unity ; 
they vary in merit as in matter, though there are not more 
than one or two that one would really wish away. Gorki’s 
‘ Makar Chudra ’ certainly deserves a place; ‘ Romany Pride ’ 
and ‘ The Gipsy’s Bear ’ are scarcely less striking; ‘ The Gipsy 
Christ ’ of William Sharp is something very much more than 
merely sensational—to these and others one will return with 
pleasure, for this unusual collection is well worth a place upon 
one’s shelves. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 


TWO EXHIBITIONS OF FLEMISH PRINTS 


consecrated by long usage to black-and-white, 

and in one section of the Gallery of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum, collections of 
engravings are on view which illustrate fairly well the 
achievements of the Flemish School in graphic art. 
The engravings and etchings at Burlington House have 
all been lent by the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels; 
those in the other exhibition all belong to the Museum 
itself, and are intended only to serve as samples of 
what may be examined in the Students’ Room be- 
yond the screen. The Brussels collection begins 
later, but goes further, in the history of engraving; 
it contains nothing of the fifteenth century but more 
of the seventeenth, than the selection shown at the 
British Museum; both, however, lay more stress on 
the sixteenth century than on other periods, and in 
a few cases the same prints have been chosen for 
both exhibitions. 


B OTH in the little room at the Royal Academy, 


* 


In the Museum collection, priority is given to the 
woodcut as the oldest process. The figure alphabet, 
dated 1464, ranks with some of the finest block-books 
among the lesser masterpieces of Gothic art produced 
in the Netherlands. It was long believed to be unique, 
since an alleged second set at Basle was proved to 
be a reduced and inferior copy; but a real second set, 
containing some missing letters, but otherwise not 
in such fine condition, turned up at a sale at Sotheby’s 
in 1910, and is now in the library of Mr. Dyson Per- 
rins at Malvern (see the Burlington Magazine, xvii, 
362). Two Evangelists in the maniére criblée from the 
Malcolm Collection accompany woodcuts of ‘ St. 
George ’ and ‘ The Man of Sorrows,’ both of excep- 
tionally fine quality; these are believed, though not 
proved, to be Flemish. The nations which now dis- 
pute the honour of giving birth to the early woodcuts 
are about half as numerous as the cities that laid 
claim to Homer; it is chiefly, however, round wood- 
cuts of the very early fifteenth century that con- 
troversy rages, and a forthcoming book recently 
announced, by Mr. André Blum, seems likely to add 
fuel to the flames. 


* 
* %* 


Among primitive line engravings the British Museum 
exhibits a few by the very early Master of the Mount 
of Calvary and Master of the Gardens of Love, 
and then a group of fine prints by F. V. B. For these 
initials, which used to be interpreted as Franz von 
Bocholt, Dr. Max Lehrs has made the interesting 
suggestion, though a little rash for so conscientious 
an historian, that they may conceal some such name 
as F(rans?) van Brugge. It seems, indeed, clear that 
this good engraver was a Fleming, not a German, and 
his style suggests that Bruges may have been his 
home. His ‘ Annunciation ’ has a delightful Flemish 
interior of the late fifteenth century as its scene. After 
F. V. B. and the Master of the Illustrations to Boc- 
caccio comes a second group of woodcuts, much later 
in date, including two which are also at the Academy, 
the ‘ Temptation of St. Antony,’ dated 1522, form- 
erly ascribed, on account of its spirited diableries, to 
Jerome Bosch, but now to Jan de Cock, and the en- 
tertaining ‘ Masquerade of Valentine and Orson,’ per- 
formed by village mummers whose confederates are 
passing round earthenware money-boxes with a slit 
in the side to spectators at the windows. This wood- 
cut bears Breughel’s name and the date 1566, but 
was probably cut by some woodcutter after Breughel, 
and not by himself. The single etching by Breughel’s 
own hand, which also figures in both exhibitions, re- 


presents a man shooting at a rabbit with a cross-boy, 
It looks like the work of an artist rather inexperi. 
enced in etching, and is less technically accomplishes 
than the larger landscape etchings by Jerome Coc, 
after Breughel’s drawings, of which fine specimens 
are displayed, with plenty of the drolleries, allegories 
of the virtues and vices, ships and village fairs, which 
were engraved in abundance by Pieter’s contempor. 
aries but are now hard to find in good impressions, 
* 
%* 


Among the earlier masters of the graver and the 
etching needle, Cornelis Metsys and Lambert Suayiys 
are well represented—the latter by his noble portrait 
of Perroret, Bishop of Arras, while among others, 
only to be seen at the British Museum, are two who 
have emerged in recent years from the obscurity of 
a pseudonym not of their own invention: Dirick 
Vellert, known till recently as ‘‘ Dirk van Star,” and 
Frans Crabbe, whose scarce and valuable etchings 
bear the signature of a crayfish which earned for him 
the name of ‘‘ Maitre a l’écrevisse.’”” The British 
Museum is the only collection that possesses a conm- 
plete set of the known engravings and etchings by 
Vellert; it has also acquired in recent years a fine 
collection of his round drawings for glass painting. 
Two beautiful portraits of the mid-sixteenth century, 
signed ‘‘ F. H.,” those of Erasmus and of our Queen 
Mary I, have been attributed both to Hogenberg and 
Huys, modern opinion being in favour of the later 
engraver, who is shown in a very different vein in his 
‘ Egg Dance,’ of 1558, at Burlington House. Nicolas 
Hogenberg’s two engravings of the death and lying. 
in-state of Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Nether- 
lands, and widow of Philibert of Savoy, in 1530, are 
very interesting as well as rare; they are undescribed, 
having only been recently identified by Mr. A. E. 
Popham as the work of this engraver. 

** * 


The very numerous and prolific Antwerp engravers 
of the later sixteenth century, such as Collaert, 
Galle, the Sadelers and the Wierix family are but 
scantily represented: they are more interesting for 
the student of the history of the time than for the 
lover of art. The Academy exhibition affords an op- 
portunity for studying some of the less known 
Flemish original etchers, like Gassel, Savery, Genoels 
and Neyts, who are much less known than their con- 
temporaries or followers in Holland, and are quite 
overshadowed in the history of Flemish etchings by 
the outstanding achievement of van Dyck. That 
master of the portrait etching is, of course, represented 
in both collections; in Bloomsbury by his ‘ Snyders’ 
in a series of states, in Burlington House by ‘ Sny- 
ders’ again along with ‘ Pontius’ and ‘ Vorster- 
man,’ the two great engravers after Rubens and 
van Dyck, in fine proofs. Not only van Dyck but the 
other great Flemish painters, Rubens and Jordaens, 


figure as etchers. In the British Museum the doubt- | 


ful ‘ Bust of Seneca,’ attributed by a very early hand 
to van Dyck, but by some critics to Rubens, is x 
hibited alongside of the original drawing, almost cer- 
tainly by Rubens, after which it was etched, the lines 
indented on the drawing for the transfer of its out 
lines to the plate being visible to-day. Professor 
Hind has discussed ‘ Rubens as Etcher ’ in great de- 
tail in the Print Collector’s Quarterly, February, 1923. 
* 
* 


A noteworthy group, represented at Burlington 
House by a few fine specimens, but not shown, for 
lack of space, at the British Museum, is that of the 
classic line engravings of the Rubens school. Along 
with R. van Voerst’s attractive ‘ Charles I and Her- 
rietta Maria’ the three stately line-engravings 
by Lauwers after Rubens, Bolswert after van Dy¢ 
and P. de Jode after Jordaens, form an impressive 
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termination to this interesting display of an art ex- 
tinct and hardly enough valued by our generation. 
Last of all may be mentioned the Flemish mezzotints, 
shown at the British Museum only, the work of 
Thomas of Ypres, whose prints, dated between 1658 
and 1661, came very early in the history of the pro- 
cess, and Wallerant Vaillant, who is represented by 
his portrait of Prince Rupert and the attractive study 
of a boy drawing from the antique after a picture pre- 
sented to the Tate Gallery in 1921, when it was 
wrongly attributed to Nollekens. 
CaMPBELL DopcGson 


LITERARY NOTES 


R. MAURICE PALEOLOGUE’S latest bio- 

M graphy Cavour is announced for early publi- 

cation by Messrs. Benn, who will also pub- 
lish Dr. Benes’s Memoirs, a new play, Isabel’s Eleven, 
by Mr. H. F. Rubinstein, and another volume of their 
library of European politics, Christianity and the 
Fench Revolution, translated from the French of A. 
Aulard. The warm reception given to Blake’s Songs 
of Innocence, recently produced by Messrs. Benn, has 
encouraged them to publish, probably in March, in a 
similar edition, the Songs of Experience. Among 
other future publications from the same firm are An 
Encyclopedia of Ironwork; Cézanne and His Circle 
by Julius Meier Graeffe, whose monograph on van 
Gogh will be remembered; and, to coincide with the 
Beethoven centenary, Beethoven, by Mr. W. J. 
Turner. 

Messrs. Murray announce for publication next 
month a collection of essays by several authorities 
on The Future of Christianity. The Bishop of Glou- 
cester has written an introduction. From_ the 
same firm will come a memoir by Sir H. M. 
Imbert-Terry, A Constitutional King: George the 
First, and Science: Leading and Misleading by 
Colonel Arthur Lynch. 


Mr. Alfred Knopf will shortly publish, among 
many other novels, Store of Laides, by Mr. Louis 
Golding; A Shadowy Third, by Elizabeth Sprigge, 
which is a first novel by Mrs. Mark Napier, the 
daughter of Sir Squire Sprigge; Little Pitchers, by 
Isa Glenn; The House Without Windows, by Bar- 
bara Follett. 

"as 

The first number of a new publication, Woodcut, An 
Annual, is announced by the Fleuron Limited for 
February. Mesrs. Paul Nash, Robert Gibbings, Eric 
Gill and Herbert Furst (who will edit the series) are 
contributors to this number, which will also include 
full-page illustrations of English and foreign wood- 


cuts. 


Messrs. Routledge are following up the publication 
of Voltaire’s Zadig with Candide and other Romances 
for which Mr. Richard Aldington is responsible. 
They are also publishing Population Problems of the 
Pacific by Mr. Stephen Roberts. 

"is 

From Messrs. Dent will come the second volume 
of Costume and Fashion, by Herbert Norris; and The 
Letters of Baron von Hiigel, who was one of his 
most important personalities in the Modernist move- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church at the end of the 
nineteenth century. They are also issuing a new 
edition of Conrad’s Suspense. 

As a companion volume to Great Short Stories of 
the World, Messrs. Heinemann have in preparation 
Masterpieces of Mystery and Imagination, edited by 


Messrs. E. H. M. Cox and C. S. Evans. 


THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tuirty Binpincs, described by G. D. Hobson, the First 
Edition Club, is limited to 600 copies. It commemorates the 
Club’s seventh exhibition at which 300 bindings were shown. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with 30 plates.—Memoriges 
FoR My Granpson. By John Evelyn. Translated and finished 
with Preface and Notes by Geoffrey Keynes. Nonesuch Press. 
10s. Gd.—SamueL JOHNSON: Writer. A Selection edited, with 
an introduction, by S. C. Roberts. Jenkins. 5s. THe Quest 
oF Rearity, by A. Wyatt Tilby, Heinemann, 10s. 6i., is a 
sequel to Mr. Tilby’s ‘ Evolution of Consciousness.’—Stupigs OF 
THE Spanisu Mystics, by E. Allison Peers, Sheldon Press, 18s., is 
an amplification of a former work by the same author, which aimed 
at giving ‘* some idea to English-reading people of the wealth of 
mystical literature which Spain can boast.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY ‘AND MEMOIRS 


THe War Diary oF THE Emperor Freperick III. 1870-1871. 
Translated and edited by A. R. Allinson. Illustrated. Stanley 
Paul. 16s. This is the first English Edition of the War Diary, 
which contains description of the battles of Worth, Weisenburg 
and Sedan, at all of which the Emperor was present.—CHaRLes 
I 1x Captivity, edited from Contemporary Accounts by Gertrude 
Scott Stevenson, Arrowsmith, 15s., is based on the account of 
Charles’s last two years by Sir Thomas Herbert, who personally 
attended the King and was with him till his death.—Tuer 
Eartiest Times (National History of France), by Fr. Funck- 
Brentano, tramslated from the French by E. F. Buckley, 
Heinemann, 12s. 6d., is a prelude to the author’s previous 
work on the Middle Ages.—THe Great War BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND Sparta. By Bernard W. Henderson. Macmillan. 
18s.—INFORMATION ON THE ProrLteMs OF Security. By J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett and F. E. Langermann. Allen and Unwin. 
10s.—TueE STRUGGLE FOR THE RHINE. By Hermann Stegemann. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.—THomas Spence anp His ConnNec- 
Tions. By Olive D. Rudkin. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.— 
—-Tue Catuotic anp History. By Hilaire Belloc. Burns 
& Oates. 4s.—CHRISTOPHER Martowe. By U. M. Ellis-Fermor. 
Methuen. 6s.—Bitt Nyz. By F. W. Nye. Werner Laurie. 21s. 
—Farmers OF Forty Centuries. By F. H. King. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


are always in favour with MEN 


HE man who looks for something quiet and un- 

obtrusive will find his taste has been closely studied 

in ‘“*LUVISCA” SHIRTS, PYJAMAS & SOFT 

COLLARS. They give comfort and ease, and men who 

wear them have that pleasant feeling of being well clad. 
LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED “‘LUVISCA” TAB ON 
EVERY GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 

i int ite COU’ TAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 

y name of nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. Va 
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LITERARY 
Otiver GOLDsMITH’s THE CITIZEN OF THE WorLD. A Study. 
By Hamilton Jewett-Smith. Milford: Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d.—St. A Muppie Porm. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary by Henry L. Savage. 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 

Tuose ‘‘ Asnes.”? The Australian Tour of 1926. By M. A. 
Noble. With 48 Plates. Cassell. 15s.—IN ASHANTI AND 
Beyonp. By A. W. Cardinall. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Seeley, Service. 21s.—SavaGe Lire In tHE Brack Supan. By 
C. W. Domville-Fife. With Illustrations and a Map. Seeley, 
Service. 21s.—THe or Kenya. By J. A. 
Massam. With Illustrations and a Map. Seeley, Service. 21s. 
—Tuincs SEEN IN SHAKESPEARE’S Country. By Clive Holland. 
Illustrated. Seeley, Service. 3s. 6d. 


DRAMA 
CHILDREN OF THE STAGE. By Raymond Bantock. Waseda 
University Press. 2 Yen.—TuHe oF Siena. By S. 
Elizabeth Hall. Erskine MacDonald. 5s.—Tgars anp LAUGHTER. 
By Esther Morris. Erskine MacDonald. 3s. 6d.—A History 
or Late EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Drama. 1750-1800. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


FICTION 

HaLtowMEAD Limitep. By Vernon Rendall. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.—TuHe Lapy oF PENTLANDS. By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.—PREFACE TO A LirE. By Zona Gale. 
Appleton. 7s. 6d.—THe PENFoLD ADvENTURE. By Ralph D. 
Paine. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.—PapLockep. By Rex _ Beach. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.—THe Turee Facrs. By Helen Nicholson. 
Collins. 7s. 6d.—THE or Cuampetour. By Leslie Clunes. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.—WaLgs AND CELEBRITIES. By 
Helen Granville-Barker. Collins. 7s. 6d.—Tweet. By de Vic 
Beamish. Jenkins. 7s. 6d.—THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE AFFAIR. By 
Carlton Dawe. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.—THe GREEN Rope. By 
J. S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d.—Hor Saturpay. By Harvey 
Fergusson. Knopf. 7s. 6d.—Opatisguz. By L. M. Hussey. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d.—TricGer.Fincers (Short Stories). By Owen 
P. White. Putnam. 7s. 6d.—Out oF Bounps. By Sybil 
Campbell Lethbridge. Methuen. 7s. 6d.—Kincpin. By Tristram 


Tupper. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.—Mortat Imace. By Elinor 
Wylie. Heinemann. 7s. 6d.—THz DarK Dawn. By Martha 
Ostenso. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.—TuHe Piutrocrat. By 


Booth Tarkington, Heinemann. 7s. 6d.—KINDLING AND ASHES. 
By George Barr McCutcheon. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.—TuHE 
DeapLtock. By V. V. Vieressaev. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.— 
Sanps OF Fortune. By Sinclair Murray. Murray. 7s. 6d.— 
Beatrice: A NOVEL. AnD OrHerR Stories. By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Lars Porsena, or The Future of Swearing and Improper 
Language, by Robt. Graves, Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d., is the latest addi- 
tion to the ‘To-day and To-morrow’ Series.—Firty Mites Rounp 
Paris. By Cecilia Hill. Methuen. 6s.—Everrypay SkETcHEs. By 
BM/UNITUS. The Miles Press (Bristol). | 1s.—Famous 
SporTinG Prints. I. Hunting. Published by the Studio. 5s.— 
THe Scrence or Pianororte TecuniguzE. By Thomas Fielden. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d.—A Cotonist’s VoyaGE TO NEW ZEALAND UNDER 
Sam. By the late Alfred Fell. Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d.—Man : 
AN INDICTMENT. By Anthony Ludovici. Constable. 14s.—TueE 
Nation’s Scuoots. Their Task and Their Importance. By H. 
Bompas Smith. Longmans. 6s.—EriguetTe. By Mrs. Massey 
Lyon. With eight half-tone plates. Cassell. 21s. 


REPRINTS 
MuLtiTupbE AND By John Masefield. Cape (The 
Travellers’ Library). 3s. 6d.—Sprinc Sowinc. By Liam 
O’Flaherty. Cape. (The Travellers’ Library). 3s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
always, however, appear at least once a 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 254 


Two CHARACTERS IN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS— 
THEIR NAMES TO BE DISCOVERED FROM OUR LIGHTS. 
(Ong, THE SULTANA NEVER OUT OF BREATH, 

THE OTHER, DOOMED TO DIE AN EARLY DEATH), 


‘Ts it so urgent?’’ No: transpose the letters ! 
Amounts to interest received from debtors. 
Myself from Scotch philosopher detach. 

In her an Anti-Semite met his match. 

Before you storm the trench, throw in a dozen. 
A spiny rat—Sir Porpentine’s first cousin. 
Breech-loaders came, my occupation went. 
Remove imposture from a place in Kent. 
Called sometimes “‘ jargon ’’; comes from Ceylon’s isle. 
10. In blood he wallowed, slain by treachery vile. 
11. So slow, so slow, and quite uncooked inside! 
12. Helvetian lake, not very long or wide. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 252 
G armen T 


cO ug H 

R emittanc E 

D oubtfu L 

O lymp 

N Ose 

Cc air N 

ppis H_ Wife of Philip, king of Macedon, and mother 
M en U of Alexander the Great. (In ‘Alexander's 
M occasi N? Feast ’ Dryden calls her Olympia.) 

I mpruden T ?An American-Indian shoe. Also, a y 


N ominat E 


venomous snake frequenting swamps in 
G runte R 


America. 


Acrostic No. 252.—The winner is Mr. Reginald P. 

79 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W., who has selected as his 
prize ‘ And Then Face to Face,’ by Susan Ertz, published by 
Fisher Unwin and reviewed in our columns on January 15, 
under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ 

Atso Corrsct.—Ape, Boskerris, Ruth Carrick, Kirkton, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Trike, Varach, 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Baldersby, Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Carlton, J. Chambers, Dhualt, East Sheen, Estela, Eyelet, Cyril 
E. Ford, Farsdon, Glamis, Margaret, Met, G. W. Miller, N. 0, 
Sellam, Peter. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Dodeka, Gay, Jerboa, Lilian, Madge, 
C. J. Warden, Yendu, Yewden. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 251.—Lionel Cresswell. 

N. O. SettaM.—Many thanks for the information. I suspected 
that the P.O. had delayed delivery. 

Cyrit E. Forp.—The Water-rail’s body is compressed longi- 
tudinally; it is slender, not dumpy. What reason is there to 
suppose that Exiles often found their way to the cave of 
Polyphemus? Am very glad to know that you derive so much 
enjoyment from our Acrostics, and hope that you will soon be 
a prize-winner. 

Liuian.—I really cannot admit that the Whip-poor-will is 
dumpy. The Dipper certainly is, and just as certainly it is not 
wholly black. 

The Acrostic Editor has much pleasure in awarding Kirkton 
a special prize for his solution of Acrostic No. 252, which reads 
as follows :— 


1. Three several uses: sure there are meant 
Such wide generic terms as Garment. 
. Begins in O, with its head off, 
And ends in H: I think it’s Cough. 
. What comes to aid our scanty pittance 
More welcome than a good Remittance. 
When doubt so preys upon the mind, 
The answer’s Doubtful you will find. 
Olympias: you need not seek 
For other names: this name’s unique. 
. ’Tis not a trumpet that he blows: 
The organ’s only his own No(se). 
A Cairn will serve those who explore 
As means to mark the hidden store. 
. Uppish alone, it seems to me, 
Can match this clue’s variety. 
. In restaurant you fix the venue: 
Demand the carte, and get the Menu. 
10. Moccasin as a shoe keeps warm; 
Moccasin as a snake means harm. 
11. Imprudent—indiscreet at best— 
To use a light on such a quest. 
12. The Mina of the Grecian state 
Will meet the eye in Nominate. 
13. And to complete the Lion-hunter, 
The dweller in the sty, the Grunter. 
G. W. M.—Thank you, but I had it only in my mind’s eye. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—FEBRUARY, 1927. 
The British Army in Italy. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
Vatican and China. By “* Augur.” 
Communist Governance. By W. L. Blennerhassett, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. 
Mr. Baldwin and his Critics. By James Corbett. 
The Economic Conference. By Hugh F. Spender. 
The Defects of our Parliamentary System. By Charles Watney, 


M.P. 
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Bulwarks against Bolshevism, III., Empire Settlement. By Sir 
John Marriott, M.P. 

The Birth of a Nation. By Cecil F. Melville. 

The New Appeal to Youth. By Herbert Bailey. 

The Death Penalty in Literature. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 

An Impression of a Swedish Christmas. By Dudley Heathcote. 
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Telegrams and Cablis: 
“ Furenaft, London 


Yachts for 
Sale and Charter 


Yacht Sales & Charters Ltd., 
The Yachting Monthly Offices, 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, England. 


We have been instructed to 
offer for Sale, and in many cases 


Charter, several of the best 


known British Steam and Motor 
Yachts afloat, ranging from 50 
to 1,800 tons. Most of these 
vessels are now in full com- 
mission and delivery can be 
arranged at short notice in either 


British or Mediterranean 


Fullest particulars of all vessels 
available may be obtained from our 
South of France representative :— 


PETER HAWKER, 


Lou Souleias, Le Trayas, Var., France, 


Telephone : 
Gerrard 5157-8 


: 120 


PARLIAMENTARY 


DEBATES 


A subscription to the Parliamentary 
Debates (“* Hansard ”’) brings a faithful 
record of all matters discussed in Par- 
liament. They are the Official Reports 
in full of the Proceedings of both 
Houses, and include verbatim reports 
of Debates on Bills, Debates on 
Revenue and Expenditure, 
Questions to Ministers, 
with Division 
ists, etc., etc. 


Alike from the overwhelming import- 
ance of national affairs at the present 
time and from the acknowledged need 
of a more widely diffused interest and 
understanding of the political, econ- 
omic and social problems which now 
confront the country, a subscription to 
the Debates is increasingly desirable. 
They reflect, in a manner unique in 
periodical literature, the many sided 
and frequently conflicting interests, 
activities and aspirations of the myriad 
groups which make up the social life 
of England to-day. In clubs, schools, 
colleges and other institutions as well 
as in the homes of politically and 
socially-minded citizens, the regular 
supply of the Parliamentary Debates 
should be regarded as an_ essential 
adjunct to a news-supply—especially 
now that less space is devoted to Par- 
liamentary proceedings in the daily 
press. The subscription rates are fixed 
at a low figure in order that as wide a 
circulation as possible may be achieved. 


House of Commons Debates 70s. 


Subscriptions are now being received 
for the Session of 1927 which commences 
on February 8, 1927. 


Obtainable from any of the Sale Offices of 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Adastral House, Ki ay, W.C2 
St. MANCHEST: 


ARDIFF: Andrew's Crescent, 
FAST: 15 Donegall Square West. 


ER: York’St. 


| 
NCS Ca 
ia 
separately at the rates 
below, which include all charges 
for delivery by hand each morn- 
= from Charing Cross or 
for postage outside that area. 
W 
Subscription Rates: 
ad. 
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MOTORING 
AMERICAN NOVELTIES 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


Grand Central Palace in New York City demon- 

strated that this National Automobile Show 
brings more visitors into New York than any other 
exposition held there during the year, thus proving 
that motors are as attractive to the Americans as 
they are to the English. This year, the U.S.A. motor 
manufacturers are paying great attention to the ex- 
tension of their business in South America, and, as 
‘a compliment to future Latin American customers, 
the decorative treatment of the exhibition followed 
the theme of South American settings. Our Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders might do worse 
than take a hint from across the Atlantic and give a 
Colonial setting to the next Olympia Show in com- 
pliment to their best customers in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Cape. The American show was 
also in touch with London by wireless telephone, and 
heads of several of the American firms had conversa- 
tions with their representatives in London, sending 
congratulations on the success of the exhibition. 
Practical motorists inspecting the Show noted a 
wealth of minor details in the new cars. One of 
these is the indirect method of lighting the indicating 
devices on the instrument dashboard. The illumina- 
tion is a soft light, yet it permits quick noting of 
speed, oil and fuel gauge without the straining of 
the driver’s eyes, which was formerly the case with 
direct lighting. Consequently driving at night is 
safer. The instruments are more compactly mounted, 
electrical connexions are more readily accessible to 
the electrical service expert, and the bulbs lighting 


T HE annual motor exhibition held recently at the 
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the glass-covered panel, while concealed, are easily 
replaced. Another improvement is the trend towards 
reducing the energy required to depress the clutch 
pedal or release the clutch. Dependability has not 
been sacrificed to ease in the new clutch system ag 
the 1927 clutches, it is said, will give longer service 
with less attention than the former design. 
* 
* 


Double filament depressible beam headlights are 
fitted on some models, so designed that the driver 
can raise or lower the beam to a point when the glare 
will not strike the approaching driver’s eyes. The 
action is controlled by a pedal on the floor board, 
Dipping headlights have long been a feature in Eng. 
land, so evidently their success here has stimulated 
the U.S.A. motor manufacturer to adopt the system, 
As a means of improving the family car, a prize was 
awarded to automobile engineers for the best speci- 
fication. The winner, Mr. Austin M. Wolf, included 
in his list of requirements a five-passenger enclosed 
saloon, powered with an economical six-cylinder high 
efficiency engine, geared for good acceleration and 
hill-climbing ability. His ideal engine would have a 
bore of 34 inches and a 5-inch stroke with three. 
point suspension. The wheel base would be 1o ft. 
1 in., balloon tyres, four-wheel brake equipment, and 
a six volt 120 ampere-hour battery. A girl in a swing 
is the latest mascot for the decoration of the radiator 
cap. The motion of the car rocks the swing and 
maintains the pendulum movement. Another novelty 
exhibited in New York was a green-eyed owl, which 
is used on the radiator cap to illuminate the motor. 
meter by night. Investigation in the buying field at 
this New York show indicated clearly that it was the 
lady of the house who passed final judgment on the 
family car, so that feminine buyers had revolutionized 
motor-car design and the entire industry benefited 
by the elegance of her taste. 


to 
£250 


All models Fitted 
wit 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


Lendon Showrooms and Export Department: 
ROOTES, LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W. 1 
Rootes Service Works: Lodge Place, St. dohn’s Wood Road, N.W.1 


British coachbuilt body. 


Powerful smooth running 
engine. 


Easy (right hand) gear change. 
Delightfully light steering. 
Exceptionally good finish. 
Perfect suspension. 


Unusually complete 
equipment. 


Fw.é, LOOKERS, LTD., 5-35 Hardman Street, Deansgate, Manchester 


| 
| The remarkable I2/28hp.Saloon CARS 
7 ae: 
— 
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He saves most 


who buys an Austin / 


Saves on its first cost, as compared with other cars of equal efficienc 
and comfort. Saves again when it comesto “m.p.g.’” Saves + maces 4 
years of trouble-free service, and gets a really oak second-hand price 
when he decides to buy again. 


AUSTIN TWELVE “CLIFTON ” 5-seater (as shown) £275 
Austin Twenty models from £450. Austin Seven from £145. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 
479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1. (Near Marble Arch) 


and for early deliveries consult 


the Largest Distributors 


‘DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
Models from £145 to £650 
Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our Special 
* Austin ” Self - financed deferred 


payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite “‘ Lord’s” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, 


Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 
\W E have reached the period of the bank meet- 


ings when we are given an opportunity of 

hearing the views of those who control our 
vast financial institutions. It has become a_ habit 
of recent years for the chairman on these occasions 
to deal in general with the financial questions of the 
day, and not to limit his remarks to the particular 
bank over whose destiny he presides. The first of 
these meetings was held last week, and Mr. Good- 
enough had much to say of interest at Barclays Bank 
meeting. In view of the decided trend towards 
amalgamations, to which I have frequently referred, 
his remarks on this subject should prove of special 
interest. He expressed the opinion that in cases where 
there were sound reasons, the amalgamation of coal 
properties or of other undertakings, identical in 
character, should be capable of producing increased 
efficiency, together with economy of administration, 
and that there were also signs that many of our big 
industrial concerns would adopt such a policy. He 
emphasized the fact that he did not advocate the 
amalgamation of commercial undertakings, which had 
only some more or less distant affinity, but were 
really of diverse character. The principle on which 
amalgamations should be based should most certainly 
be borne in mind by those concerned, his view being 
that they should be for the benefit of the consumer 
and the worker as well as of the owners, and not 
with the object of raising prices in the interests of 
a comparatively small number of people at the ex- 
pense of the community at large. Views with which 
all must agree. Next week I will refer to Mr. Walter 
Leaf’s remarks, made at the Westminster Bank 
meeting held on Thursday. 


CHELTENHAM BREWERY 


Dealings have started this week in the recently 
issued 7}% A Preference shares of the Cheltenham 
Original Brewery Company, Ltd. The issued capital 
of this company consists of 240,870 6% Preference 
shares of £1 each, 100,000 74% A Preference shares 
of £1 each, and 178,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
The business carried on by the company is one of the 
largest brewery businesses in the West of England, 
and has been established for upwards of 150 years. 
The average profits for the last three years amount 
to £87,687, and after deducting debenture charges 
and dividends on the 6% Preference, a balance of 
£41,297 is left covering the interest on the A Prefer- 
ence shares some six times over. I consider the pros- 
pects of this business extremely promising, and, 
therefore, these Preference shares in their class very 
attractive at the present price of about 21s. free of 
stamp duty. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE FILM 


Readers of these notes will be interested to hear 
of the new direction in which Sir Herbert Blain is 
about to devote his activities. This week-end the 
prospectus will be issued’ of the Non-inflammable Film 
Company. This company, with a capital of £550,000, 
has been formed to acquire the sole rights through- 
out the British Empire, with the exception of Canada, 
in certain secret processes relating to the manufac- 
ture of cellulose acetate and the conversion thereof 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


into non-inflammable film suitable for kinema, splinter. 
less glass for motor-cars, and many other purposes 
Sir Herbert Blain is to be Chairman of this company 
and the directors will include Dr. Herbert Levinstejn 
director of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, g; 
John Fonblanque Pennefather, and Thomas Steway 
Stewart-Smith. The capital of this company yij 
consist of 500,000 £1 Ordinary shares and 1,000,o% 
1s. Deferred shares. The public are to be invited tp 
subscribe for all the Ordinary shares, and will fy 
entitled to apply at par, and may be allotted on 
Deferred share for each five Ordinary shares. Thy 
Ordinary shares will receive a preferential dividend 
the rate of 10% per annum. Any further distributabj 
profit will be divided, as to 25% among the holders 
of the Ordinary shares, and 75% to the holders of 
the Deferred shares. The prospects of this company 
appear extremely promising. The prospectus when 
issued will show the profits are estimated at ove 
#200,000 per annum. The company has entered 
into a contract for the sale of the entire output of 
positive cinema film for the next seven years, ey. 
clusive of Government requirements, at a price which 
shows a very satisfactory profit. The existing works 
are to be extended, and plant installed for an annual 
output of 375,000,000 feet of cinema film. Naturally, 
in a new industry such as this, an element of risk 
must be entailed. In the present case I think this 
very small, but those who are prepared to accept it 
should not miss the opportunity of interesting them. 
selves in this company at its inception. One thi 
they can confidently anticipate, and that is com. 
petent management under the direction of Sir Herbert 
Blain. Application forms will be obtainable from 
Lloyds Bank or from the Brokers to the issue, John 
Gibbs Son and Smith, 11 Copthall Court, E.C.z. 
Two-and-six per share is payable on application, 
2s. 6d. on allotment, 7s. 6d. on March 15, and 7s. 64. 
on April 15. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 

My remarks on Courtauld and Snias Viscosa last 
week were opportune, as these two shares have been 
the centre of considerable activity since. Rumouw 
has it that a working agreement and something more 
has been come to between these companies. The 
position in the future will probably be, not that 
Courtaulds will actually control Snias Viscosa, because 
so prominent an Italian industry could not be con 
trolled by an English Company, but Courtaulds wil 
undoubtedly have considerable say in the management 
of its former rival’s affairs, while it will itself reap 
the benefit of certain of Snias’s processes. The shares 
of both companies should, as a result of this agree- 
ment, appreciate in price. 


WEST RAND CONSOLS 
The quarterly report of the West Rand Consolidated 
Mines, issued this week, must prove encouraging 


‘reading to shareholders of that company, as it dis 


closes the fact that ore has been developed of it- 
creasing value. Machinery is being installed to cope 
with a much larger output than that at present pos 
sible, and in the course of the next few months results 
should prove particularly interesting. I recommend 
these shares for a twelve months’ lock-up, as I hear 
particularly well of the company’s prospects. 


TAURUS 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £9,959, 00 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
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MIDLAND BANK 


Established 1836 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE 
EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1926 


LIABILITIES 
Paid-up Capital ++ e+ e+ 12,665,798 
Reserve Fund .. .. .. «~- 12,665,798 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts 
(including Profit Balance) .. 368,160,062 
Acceptances & Engagements .. 37,065,445 


ASSETS 

Coin,Gold Bullion, Notes & Balances 

with Bank of England.. .. 52,994,044 
Balances with, & Cheques on other 

Saks. .. 19222602 
Money at Call & Short Notice .. 22,786,852 
Investments .- .. -- 38,853,582 
Bills Discounted.. .. .. .. 46,744,312 
Advances . «+ «+ 200,459,993 


Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 
ances & Engagements... .- 37,065,445 


Bank Premises .. .. 6,936,574 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided 
Profits of 


Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. .. 1,291,819 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. .. 2,726,799 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. 2,121,952 


Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. .. ~ 


The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 
2360 branches in Great Britain and Northern 


5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 18,858,217 


RESERVE FUND _ 10,250,000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (Dec. 31, 1926) 309,883,690 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
F. W. GRIGGS. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager : 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,850 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 

Head Office : Paris. 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 

THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 

Head Office: Manchester. 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 
Rome and Genoa. 


By appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


A cheery start for a brisk day 


Gillette plays an important part in 
the daily lives of millions of men. 


The Gillette Safety Razor has opened up the avenue 
to Perfection in Shaving for millions of men 
throughout the World. 

It has been the means of onies the daily shave 


a pleasant habit. Easy, and altogether 
satisfactory. 


The Gillette gives this desirable service without fuss 


Its famous pr'nciple—No Stropping, No Honi 

is a time-saving feature which beiped to popular- 
ise Gillette throu World. 

It has made shaving @ before breakfast incident— 
perfect in every respect. 

NEW IMPROVED GILLETTE OUT- 
FITS 21/- and upwards. OLD TYPE 
GILLETTE SERIES 2/6 and upwards. 


New Improved Sets contained in Solid Ivory, 
Tortoiseshell and Solid Silver Cases. Prices on 


application. 


GILLETTE BLADES. 

In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - - 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - - 3/3 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1 


Factories at 
Slough, England; Montreal, Canada; Boston, U.S.A. 
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Company Meeting 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MeeETING of the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., was held on Thursday, January 27, in the Great Hall, Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Harry Goschen, K.B.E., presiding. 


Sir Alfred Lewis (Chief General Manager) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: Ladies 
and Gentlemen,— 


I am glad that again we are able to submit to you a report 
and balance sheet which 1 believe you will find satisfactory. 


I should not like to pass on to the general business of the 
Meeting without referring for a moment to the loss the Bank 
has sustained during the past year by the death of Sir Samuel 
Roberts, our valued colleague and friend. Sir Samuel Roberts, 
who was elected a Director of the Sheffield Banking Company in 
1886, was Chairman of that institution for many years and on 
its amalgamation with us in 1919, joined the Board of this 
Bank. By reason of his public and commercial activities, Sir 
Samuel possessed a special knowledge of affairs and rendered 
valuable services to this Bank during the years he was associated 
with it, especially in connexion with the district served by the 
Sheffield Banking Company. He will be greatly missed by all 
his colleagues here. 


We also have to announce with deep regret the death of two 
of our Local Directors, Mr. W. S. Brymer, of Bath, and Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, of Bradford. Mr. Brymer had been associated 
with Tugwell, Brymer, Clutterbuck & Company, of Bath, since 
1871 and, upon their successors, Prescotts, amalgamating with 
the Union Bank, he became a Local Director of the Bank at 
Bath, which office he held until his decease. Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot, a leading citizen of Leeds, became a Director of the 
Bradford District Bank in 1900 and, on the occasion of the 
amalgamation of that Bank with the National Provincial in 1918, 
he was appointed a Local Director, in which office he continued 
to render, until his decease, very valuable services to the Bank. 


You will share our satisfaction in the reference we make to 
the acceptance by Lord Reading of our offer of a seat on the 
Board of this Bank. Lord Reading’s distinguished career and 
the signal services he rendered the Country in many capacities 
during the war are still fresh in the memory of us all, and the 
term of office he has just completed as Viceroy of India has stil] 
further enhanced his brilliant reputation. We welcome him as 
a colleague, and his wide knowledge of affairs, keen perception 
and clear judgment will be of great assistance in our delibera- 
tions. I shall have the pleasure of proposing his re-election in 
due course. 


Turning to the balance sheet, the only item to which I have to 
draw your attention on the liabilities side, is the Current, 
Deposit and Other Accounts, which at £259,000,000 shows an 
increase of six and a half millions over last year’s figures, while 
on the assets side the first four items present practically no 
variation from the figures appearing in last year’s balance sheet. 


Sales of securities during the year have reduced the item 
represented by our Investments by some two millions, and 
this sum, together with the increased amount of our Deposits, 
has been absorbed in the larger total at which our advances 
to customers, etc., stand this year. The increase in this item 
of eight millions reflects the assistance we have been able to 
afford our customers during a time of exceptional difficulty and 
is mainly accounted for by the abnormal requirements of our 
industrial accounts in the provinces. Receipts obtained by our 
customers from the sales of finished goods in stock when work 
came to a practical standstill, were required for the payment 
of maturing trade liabilities, and we have thought it only 
right, and indeed our duty to the industries of the country, 


to facilitate the early resumption of work, by Providing ag ;. 
as we prudently could, the necessary funds for the payment ; 
wages, and the replenishment of the stocks of materials whe 
our friends might require and so to bridge the gap until cy, 
ditions in trade again resumed their normal course. 


Our Bills of Exchange stand at practically the same sum x 
in last year’s balance sheet. 


The increase in our Premises Account is due in the mi 
to the new branches we have opened, as set out in the report, 


Coming to the Profit and Loss Account, after making pp. 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, rebate, etc., we coy 
the past year with an available balance of £3,032,613 14s. 10. 
including the gmount brought forward from last year, wiz, 
£916,959 17s. 1d. Of this sum we have already distributed 
the Shareholders £853,147 8s. 10d. in the shape of a 9 per cen, 
dividend. In view of our constantly increasing staff we hy 
thought it well again to appropriate £150,000 to the Pensia 
Fund; Bank Premises Account has been credited with £100,W 
and the Contingency Fund has been further strengthened by th 
addition of £200,000. Exactly similar provisions were approve! 
of by the Shareholders last year. 


After making these transfers, the balance remaining ful) 
justified us in declaring a final dividend of 9 per cent., whi) 
will again absorb £853,147 8s. 10d., and leave us wilt 
£876,318 17s. 2d.—being more than a half-year’s dividen! : 
the same rate—to carry forward to the next account. 


Reference is frequently made to the facilities which are availa: 
for the small depositor. Let me say that the National Provi- 
cial Bank provides means at every office, whereby the smalls 
account can be opened and where savings may be lodged ‘« 
the youngest child. I am pleased to say that this departme 
of the Bank’s pusiness is showing very satisfactory growth. 


I should like to acknowledge once more the valuable woi 
of the Chief General Manager, the General Managers, Manages, 
and indeed of the whole staff of the Bank. It is owing to ther 
care and devotion to duty and to your interests, that we at 
able to place before you to-day results, which I believe, wi! 
commend themselves to your approval. 


The balance sheets of our affiliated Banks, Messrs. Coutts | 
Co., and Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., are included in th 
report in your hands, and we have to congratulate the Directors 
of both of these Institutions on the progress they continue \ 
make and the satisfactory condition of their businesses. 


In reviewing the conditions of the trade of this Country durix 
the last year, the one dominating factor is the calamitous disp’ 
and the consequent cessation of work for some seven months ® 
the coalfields. 


The year opened under promising conditions. We had ti 
satisfaction of witnessing a return of confidence, and signs Wt 
not wanting of a revival in trade. Although we could not dism* 
from our minds the fact that a new agreement between the co 
owners and the men would have to be found, on conditios 
that would bring a return of prosperity to the coalfields, n0 
anticipated that the whole industry, and indeed many 00° 
trades, would be thrown into chaos, rather than that the 
economic facts of the situation would be realized by all 
cerned. The country had passed through three years of se" 
trade depression. Our shipyards were comparatively idle; 0 
collieries, iron and steel makers, textile and other import” 
industries were faced with serious problems, arising, in pi 
from world-wide conditions, and in part, from the unwilling 
of people on all sides to acknowledge, that, if any measure - 
return to prosperity were to be attained, it could only be ass" 
by the fullest efforts combined with a determination to endu 
necessary some sacrifice during the transition period 
which the country was passing. 
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] fear that the inability to recognize the fundamental fact 
that the world has been greatly impoverished by the war, has 
been, in the main, the cause of our most serious post-war 

lems. The purchasing power of all countries has been 
materially affected and, if this country, which depends to such 
a large extent upon her export trade for the maintenance of 
life, is to secure her needful share of the world’s trade, it can 
only be effected by keeping the cost of production at such a 
jevel as will ensure the retention of the largest possible nuinber 
of customers for our manufactures. 


This truth has particular application to our coal industry. 
ing generally, few of the mines were, under the conditions 
existing in 1925, able to produce and sell coal on a profit-earning 
basis ; the subsidy granted by the Government in the autumn of 1925 
was only a transient alleviation of their troubles and one that 
was bound to lapse in a comparatively short time, so that, if 
they were to continue in business, there was no alternative but 
to call for a revision of conditions as applied to labour. 


There is no need for me to dwell upon what immediately 
followed the cessation of the subsidy, as you are aware, 
negotiations ultimately, from the national point of view broke 
down, and the country experienced one of the most disastrous 
industrial disputes in her history. 


The far-reaching effects of the cessation of work in the coal- 
fields on the other great industries of the country, particularly 
those primarily dependent, like the iron and steel trades, upon 
the provision of large coal and coke supplies, are apparent 
to all, but with the resumption of work and increased supplies 
of fuel, the iron, steel and shipbuilding industries have shewn 
a renewed activity which affords ground for hope that we are 
within sight of a restoration of normal trade conditions, at 
all events in this direction. 


The experience, however, of the prolonged cessation of work 
in the industries referred to has been an expensive one. Various 
estimates have been made as to the figure the loss which the 
country has suffered may have reached, but I fear that, in 
any case, it cannot be less than some hundreds of millions of 


The figures published by the Board of Trade of our visible 
exports and imports give food for serious thought, and it is 
only on account of the abnormal circumstances prevailing last 
year that I do not say “ anxiety” rather than thought. 


In examining our national trade accounts, we recall that 
the years 1924 and 1925 disclosed adverse balances of 
4£336,000,000 and £393,000,000 respectively. The adverse 
balance for 1926 is £465,000,000, the increase of £72,000,000 
over 1925 being accounted for by a fall in exports of 
£150,000,000, less a fall in imports of £78,000,000. 


_ Our imports during 1926, when compared with 1925, show an 
increase of £ 43,000,000 on account of the purchase of foreign 
coal, and the main features of our export trade have been a fall 
in the exports of coal amounting to £31,000,000; in iron and 
steel goods, £ 12,000,000; in cotton yarns and manufactures, 
£45,000,000; in woollen and worsted yarns and materials, 
47,000,000. We must not forget, however, that as against the 
adverse trade balance of visible exports, the country enjoys the 
benefit of the favourable balance of invisible exports, which was 
estimated to amount to £415,000,000 in 1924, and £429,000,000 in 


° 1925. We hope that the firmness of the Sterling Exchange is 


some indication that the country may have received a substantially 
larger income from this source during 1926 than during the previous 
year. 


I daresay many of the shareholders have seen in the papers this 
morning, the Board of Trade figures of these invisible exports, 
the result of which, when deducted from our adverse balance, to 
which I have referred, reduces that to some £12,000,000 only, so 
that the invisible exports of this year have, as we hoped, played 
a considerable part in reducing that adverse balance. 


Our national trade has an important bearing upon our national 
ces; these have stood the strain well, and, although the last 
financial year closed with a deficit on account of the coal subsidy 
to which I have already referred, it is gratifying to observe that 
no change was made in the fixed appropriation of £50,000,000 to 
the Sinking Fund. Notwithstanding all the troubles associated 
with our trade, the stability of the £ sterling has remained un- 
assailed and the Bank of England accounts at the end of the year 
an increase in their stock of gold amounting to £6,500,000, 
compared with the same date in 1925, and only 44,500,000 less 
the amount the Bank held when a free gold market in Lon- 

don was re-established in April of the same year. It is a natural 
Sequence of the trade conditions that our national revenue should 
how a contraction. On January 1 there was a deficit for the 
nine months of £146,000,000, compared with £124,000,000 at the 
Same date in the previous year. This deficit is reflected in the 


increase of £29,000,000 in the floating debt, which now amounts 
to £/845,000,000 


During the past year the Government have been able to prolong 
nearly £,83,000,000 of short-dated Securities for a further period 
of seven years at a lower rate of interest, and the scheme for 
the Conversion of Treasury and War Bonds maturing during 
the course of this year into a 4 per cent. Consolidated Stock, 
announced on December 30, last, has met with complete success. 


A closer review of our staple industries does not as a whole 
present a very bright picture. 


AGRICULTURE 


As far as agriculture is concerned, the year has not been a 
good one. Corn crops, which in the earlier months of the year 
had rarely looked so well and full of promise, have proved under 
the test of the threshing machine, disappointing, and the poor 
yields of wheat and other grain can hardly have provided 
adequate compensation for outgoings, let alone any profit to the 
grower. 


The export trade in pedigree cattle is still under the cloud of 
constant outbreaks of foot and mouth disease, which have 
caused considerable losses to farmers and expense to the State, 
although the embargo on the importation of carcases from the 
Continent as carriers of infection, has been of benefit in more 
than one direction. In districts suitable to its cultivation, sugar 
beet has probably been the most satisfactory crop, indeed, in 
many cases, the only source of profit to the farmer, and pre- 
parations are being made for sowings on a larger scale this 
year. If these plans materialize, some extension in the existing 
factories, in order to deal expeditiously with larger quantities 
of roots, will probably be necessary. 


The policy of the Bank remains unaltered in endeavouring to 
afford the oldest industry in the country sympathetic and liberal 
support in the difficult time it is passing through. 


Heavy [RON anp STEEL 


Although there is no doubt the brunt of the coal stoppage fell 
in the first place more intensely upon the iron and steel trade 
than upon any other industry in the country, the silver lining 
was not entirely absent from the clouds which hung over their 
activities for many months. 


The production of both pig iron and steel for the past twelve 
months has shown a very large decrease. During 1926 only 
2,400,000 tons of pig iron were produced compared with 
6,000,000 tons in 1925, and 10,000,000 tons during the last pre- 
war year. With regard to steel, the production of 3,500,000 
tons in 1926 is less than half that produced in 1925 and compares 
with 7,600,000 tons in 1913. 


The reports and balance sheets of our great iron and steel 
companies, whose names for generations past have been house- 
hold words, reflect this general dislocation of trade, but it is 
evidence of the adaptability and resourcefulness of the iron 
masters that they have been able to turn out even the limited 
amount of iron and steel which I have just mentioned. 


The enforced stoppage of production in their works has, 
however, not been without compensation, for it has afforded 
manufacturers an opportunity of more closely examining the 
technical efficiency of their works. In many places repairs and 
replacements have been made more extensively than would have 
been possible during a period of active operation. Machinery 
has been overhauled, furnaces repaired, internal transport re- 
arranged, and the result of these efforts should become apparent 
during 1927 in more efficient working throughout their plants. 


With furnaces almost completely idle during the past eight 
months such an absorption of old stocks has taken place that 
iron and steel works have restarted their operations with a 
clear floor. 

The agreements with regard to employment extending over 
three and five years, which have been entered into in some 
areas of the coalfields, have given increased assurance to iron 
and steel makers as to future supplies of coal and coke, and 
should enable them to quote for contracts extending over con- 
siderable periods with less anxiety. 
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Stabilization of most of the foreign exchanges, with a con- 
sequent rise in the wages of operatives abroad, should enable 
manufacturers in this country to meet foreign competition on 
terms of greater equality, and the steel trade generally should 
benefit from the new combined selling arrangements entered into 
by makers on the Continent. 


A further point which would seem to justify a spirit of 
optimism with regard to the commercial outlook in this trade 
is the intention of the Government of India to carry out the 
recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board under which an 
important preference will be given to steel of British manufacture 
for use in India. The effect of this proposed preference should 
be most beneficial and it is hoped may be followed by other 
component parts of the Empire. 


Reports indicate that order books in the iron and steel trades 
are full for weeks, and in some cases months, to come, and 
orders are being placed in much larger volume than has been 
the case for several years; indeed, for the first time since 1920 
there is a possibility that the large wartime extensions may be 
occupied, at least for a time, to their full capacity; should this 
expectation be fulfilled they will provide reliable and interesting 
data of the earning power of large plants in good condition. 


Licut STEEL 


In the lighter section of the steel trade centred in Sheffield, 
notwithstanding the coal strike, manufacturers have managed 
to do a considerable trade and to maintain the high quality of 
their productions. Little, if any, profit has been made owing 
to the high cost of fuel, but goodwill has been maintained and 
customers’ requirements supplied. 


There was a good demand in the earlier part of the year for 
the various steel alloys, such as vanadium, tungsten, etc., in 
the manufacture of which this country still retains its pre- 
eminence; and the production of these alloys is barely sufficient 
to satisfy the home demand. Progress has also been made in 
the manufacture and use of stainless steel. 


There has been a fair trade in twist drills, cutters and engineers’ 
tools generally, but the cutlery trade is somewhat languid. In this 
section also opportunity has been taken of overhauling the organiza- 
tion and methods of manufacture. 


SHIPBUILDING. 


In shipbuilding, we have to go back to 1916 for such a low 
tonnage output. The total shipping launched amounted to 639,000 
tons compared with over 1,000,000 tons in 1925 and with the record 
output of 2,055,000 tons in 1920. The results for the year disclose 
the severe depression from which the industry has suffered. The 
situation, however, is now much more promising, many new 
ships are being laid down, and it is estimated that 760,000 tons 
are under construction in British yards out of a world total of 
1,933,000 tons. 


Cotton. 


The position of the cotton trade in Lancashire has been extremely 
depressed, and is still causing much difficulty and anxiety. During 
the first four months of 1926, owing to a variety of causes, such 
as political troubles, bad harvests and heavy stocks, purchases from 
Oversea markets were still as limited in extent as in the last 
quarter of 1925. Some slight signs of improvement were evident 
when coal stoppage began, but, as a consequence, deliveries could 
no longer be guaranteed, and owing to the increasing cost of fuel, 
prices were advanced. The result was that many of our customers, 
in order to secure delivery of their requirements, transferred their 
inquiries to Continental manufacturers. It will need tnuch energy 
and enterprise to recover the business which Lancashire has lost, 
and I am afraid we must recognize that the results of the cotton 
trade have, during last year, proved even more unsatisfactory than 
they were during the slump period of 1920-1921. At that time 
the large losses were offset by the large profits of the boom period, 
whereas there were no such compensating profits in the years 1924 
and 1925, and the feeling amongst traders in that district is gener- 
ally one of relief that the year 1926 is over. The outlook at the 
turn of the year was perhaps more encouraging. A restoration 
of more normal conditions was in view, and it is anticipated that 
the stocks of Manchester goods overseas, which have been reduced 


to moderate dimensions, will shortly have to be replaced, 

the reduced price of cotton the augury for 1927 is more favourable 
than for some time past, and business should improve if spi 
and manufacturers are not otherwise handicapped in their efforts 
to meet foreign competition. The exports of cotton yarn and piece 
goods for the year have been valued at £154,000,000, compared 
with £199,000,000 in 1925. 


Woot. 
From the West Riding reports indicate that the year has been 


a poor one for those engaged in the wool and other textile industries 
Prices have been cut, and the margins lean. . 


The prolonged coal stoppage proved disastrous to the trade: 
deliveries were delayed and orders were lost. Manufacturers of 
piece goods, during a large part of the year, found it difficult to 
compete with French productions, and the unsettled political cop. 
ditions have contributed materially to the unfavourable results 
experienced in the woollen and worsted goods trade generally, 
During the latter months of the year conditions became so bad 
that sixty per cent. of the looms in Bradford and its neighbourhood 
were not running. The opinion, however, prevails that existi 
prices of raw material are favourable to an improvement in trade 
and that, with a more settled condition in the labour world, 
prospects are much more promising than for some time past. 


The exports of woollen and worsted productions during the year 
were about £51,000,000 in value compared with £59,000,000 in 
1925. 


INDIA. 


- Conditions abroad have been of a variable nature. Al 
India has been fortunate in a bumper crop of jute and a good cotton 
crop, the fall in the value of both of these commodities has reduced 
the purchasing power of the people, while the constant fall in the 
price of cotton has created much uncertainty in their minds. Fur. 
thermore, the continued discussion as regards the duties on the 
fabrics produced by the native mills, in relation to those on imported 
piece goods, has tended to unsettle buyers, added to which the 
uncertainty engendered by the re-organization of the Indian 
finances and the rate at which the gold value of the rupee might 
le fixed, deterred buyers from purchasing goods freely. The neces- 
sary measures for stabilizing the value of the rupee at 18d. and 
carrying into effect the recommendations of the Indian Currency 
Commission are now before the Indian legislature, and we may 
hope that the more stable condition of the Indian exchange, which 
should result from the passing of these Acts, will encourage a 
considerable resumption of trade in all directions, especially as 
regards imports. 


I have no doubt that you have also seen in the papers this 
morning the message from India that this discussion was post- 
poned for a certain time until the Budget has been brought in. 


Cuina. 


The unsettled conditions of the country have prevented the moving 
of goods both inwards and outwards. Produce is not being shipped 
down to the coast owing to the dangers of transport, nor can manu- 
factured goods he sent to the interior. The outlook at the moment 
is so obscure that it is impossible to forecast what the future may 
hold. 


Europe 


On the Centisent of Europe, further progress has been made in 
the settlement of the amounts owing to us by foreign countr'es. 
During the year an agreement was signed by the C hanceltor of 
the Exchequer and M. Cailloux providing for the settlement of the 
French Debt to this country. Unfortunately, althougn we have 
received a payment amounting to £2,000,000, the agr2emen*, 
was conceived in a liberal and conciliatory spirit, has not yet been 
ratified. Agreements of a similar nature have been reached with 
both Italy and Portugal. 


The condition of some of the Continental Exchanges has cof 
tinued to cause considerable concern to many of our traders, 
importers and exporters. In France, during the past year, 
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value of the franc has varied between 245 and 119 francs to the £. 
Recently, however, the exchange has been much steadier in the 

ion of 122 francs to the %, and it is hoped that the value 
f the franc may be maintained at some point of stability until 
ie French Government have reached a definite decision regarding 


their currency policy. 


In Belgium, after considerable fuctuations in the value of the 
a settlement has been effected and an arrangement made 

w eby five paper francs are convertible into one belga—35 belga 
or 175 paper francs being equivalent in value to £1 sterling. A 
substantial external loan was a necessary adjunct of this opera- 
tion, and we may, I think, congratulate ourselves that the facilities 
and su rt this country afforded the flotation of the bonds were 
material factors in the success that attended their issue. In Italy, 
owing to the firm administration of Signor Mussolini, the economic 
tion is being strengthened, but that country has still to over- 
come the difficulties associated with deflation and the revalorization 


of her currency. 


Germany is beginning to experience the benefits of a restored 
currency, and owing to the persistent and arduous efforts of her 
people continues to improve her financial position. The payments 
under the Dawes Plan are being duly met as they mature. 


All foreigr nations, indeed, have made, and continue to make, 
progress in the rehabilitation of their finances as well as in the 
restoration of their industries, and the basis of international trade 
is gradually becoming more stable and secure. 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


I feel that in my review of the past year's happenings I have 
left one of the most important events until the last. The great 
Imperial Conference which met in London this autumn was perhaps 
the most successful and important conference of Prime Ministers 
and representatives of the Commonwealth of British Nations that 
has ever taken place. The frank and open discussion of many 
outstanding points and subjects of mutual interest, and especially 
the clear declaration of the equality and status of the Dominions 
and the Mother Country, may, we hope, serve to still further 
strengthen the material and sentimental bonds by which the great 
overseas Dominions are linked together with us in one United 
Empire. 


It has been no pleasant task, ladies and gentlemen, to paint 
the picture of the results of our trade in 1926 in such sombse 
colours, but a candid retrospect of the past is often useful in 
teaching us to avoid mistakes in the future. It is no good cryinz 
over spilt milk—for we cannot alter the past; and although 
previous experience teaches me to be chary of any forecast of the 
rg signs are not lacking that there are better times in store 
ior us, 


The monumental folly of the coal stoppage has, of course, to 
be paid for. With a reduction of profits in most branches of 
trade, the taxable income of the country for the past year must 
show a contraction, and fortuitous sources of National revenue 
are gradually becoming exhausted. It would therefore seem un- 
likely that we can expect any lightening in the weight of our 
present direct taxation. Indeed it would seem inevitable that 
some fresh burdens must be imposed upon the country at large 
to meet the heavy demands that past and present obligations 
make upon us. 


Local Authorities throughout the country have been faced with 
the necessity of providing relief for large numbers of families 
deprived of their earning power owing to unemployment arising 
from lack of fuel and consequent causes, as well as for the 
dependents of miners; and the large sums required for these 
purposes preclude any probability of relief in the charges the 
ratepayers have to bear. But, despite all this, there is no reason 
to be downhearted. I do not remember a time when, throughout 
the industries of the country, there was such a feeling of expec- 
tation and indeed optimism. From all sides, reports are current 
of better Prospects, of fuller order books, and of more enquiries 
for our productions, but, far more important even than these are 
the indications that both capital and labour are at last beginning 
to realize that they are interdependent and must face the future 

din hand. The dictum that—‘ The question of peace and 
efficiency in industry is scarcely less important now than the 
question of international peace in 1914 "’ enunciated recently by one 
of our most respected labour leaders, when in a remarkable speech 
at Glasgow he pleaded for industrial peace at home, is a declara- 
tion of which we must all approve, and the recognition of the 
act that wherever there has been co-operation and consultation 
between employer and work people, ‘‘ there has been increased 
wages,” strikes me as of the highest importance. 

. 


Since the coal pits have been re-opened, it is a gratifying feature 
of the resumption of labour that in so many cases men have shown 
increasing keenness in their work in the pits, and it seems that a 
similar growth in the spirit of goodwill is gradually permeating the 
other great industries of the country. I welcome the movement 
that is being initiated to foster these sentiments. No one wishes 
to see a lower standard of living in Great Britain, but a means must 
be found to meet foreign competition and to produce our goods at 
such prices as will enable us to retain our old, and attract new 
customers. It seems impracticable to break down the vicious circle 
of high wages and high cost of living—another solution must be 
found. We must reject the old fallacy that increased production 
per man per hour means more unemployment and a lower standard 
of living. An increased ratio of production means cheaper goods, 
more buyers and more wages, but to attain this we must have 
all-round goodwill and efficiency, with employer and employed both 
working loyally and honestly together in their struggle to secure 
prosperity for themselves, each other and the country. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in moving that 
the report and accounts, as presented, be adopted. 


Mr. Colin F. Campbell seconded the resolution. 


The Chairman, in reply to shareholders’ questions, said that 
as far as the pension fund was concerned, the bank had a growing 
staff, and the directors considered it wise to make the provision 
shown in the report. With regard to the contingency fund, this 
was hardly the time, when they were barely out of the wood, to 
relax their appropriation to that fund. Later on, no doubt, the 
shareholders would reap the benefit of the appropriations made in 
the sarne way as the existing shareholders had reaped the benefit 
of the appropriations that their forefathers had made in the past. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Right Hon. Lord Illingworth, P.C., Mr. Francis Alexander 
Johnston, Mr. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Sir Felix Schuster, Bt., and 
the Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., the retiring directors, were re-elected, and 
Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, K.B.E. (of Messrs. 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.), were re-appointed auditors for 
the current year. 


A hearty vote of thanks was given to the Directors, General 
Managers, Branch Managers, and other officers of the Bank for 
their efficient management and services, and also to Sir Henry 
Goschen for his able conduct in the chair. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


BANK 


_ LIMITED 
Paid-up Capital - = $9,479,416 
Reserve Fund 9,479,416 |: 
Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1926) - - 260,126,125. 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


1,172 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 
Small A ts Op d 


HOME SAFES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
couTTs & co. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited 
P. & O. Banking Corporation Limited 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited 
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Company Meeting 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY — FUNDAMENTAL 

PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENTS — AMALGAMATIONS 

OF BUSINESSES ON LARGE SCALE--UNIFICATION ON 
ECONOMIC BASIS—MR. WALTER LEAF’S ADDRESS 


Tue AnnuaL Genera. Megtinc of the Shareholders of the 
above Bank was held on Thursday, January 27, at the Head 
Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. Walter Leaf (the Chairman) presided. 

The Cwairman said that since they met a year ago the 
country had been passing through a time of severe trial, a 
trial which had brought to the test the foundations of the whole 
economic structure of our institution, They had attained, at 
least for the moment, respite, where the country could take 
stock of its position and look forward to its policy in the future. 
The share taken by the banks in the struggle of the last eight 
months had been indirect. They had had nothing to do with 
the industrial and political issues, except as they had been 
affected by the general depression of trade. They had had to 
give help to some of the large industries concerned, and to 
make considerable provision for the risks which they took in 
so doing, but, on the whole, it might be said that the com- 
merce of the country had stood the strain with an extraordinary 
display of strength. One obvious result of the great strike 
had been to show that our economic reserves of strength were 
far greater than any of us supposed. There has been no re- 
course to foreign loans to help the situation here, and the only 
conclusion to be drawn was that the amount both of our own 
savings at home and of our “‘ invisible exports ’’ must be greatly 
in excess of any estimates that had been put forward. So far 
as the strike was intended as sabotage directed against the 
industrial and commercial stability of the kingdom it had proved 
a complete failure. 


INDUSTRY: LINES OF DEVELOPMENT 


After observing that it was not easy to feel the same satis- 
faction if they regarded the terms on which the truce in the 
coal industry had been brought about, and the prospect of an 
enduring peace to follow, the Chairman sketched what were 
the lines, in his opinion, on which industry was destined to 
develop in the future. First there was in progress a rapid 
broadening of the area of capital; the joint stock system was 
rapidly breaking up the ownership of capital and passing it on 
in small parcels to the little shareholder. As a consequence the 
owners of capital delegated the contro] of their business to 
professional managers who were paid chiefly by salaries. Next 
there was a marked tendency to amalgamation of business on 
the largest possible scale, and finally there was a growing recog- 
nition that this amalgamation must not proceed to the point 
where it became a monopoly or a menace either to the State 
or the worker, this consideration bringing with it the definite 
reservation by the State of such a controlling interest as would 
provide that the public interests of all were duly observed, and 
that there should be nothing in the nature of exploitation in any 
private interest. The future organization of industry would be 
ruled by the two main principles that production must be upon 
the largest possible scale, but that it must be vitalized by 
rivalry and competition. To this end the State would intervene 
to see whether there was no danger of monopoly or operation 
in the interest of one particular class. 


THE STATE VETO 


Illustrating this by the case of their own industry, banking, 
the Chairman recalled that not long since bank amalgamations 
were proceeding at a rapidly accelerating pace until it seemed 
that the whole banking business of the country might be collected 
into a few hands. The State thereupon intervened and laid 
a veto upon any more amalgamations by the Big Banks, and 
that veto was still in force. But the control of the State went 
even further than this. The banks had been deprived by the 
State of the control of currency and the power of creating credit 
involved in it. That, which was once considered to be the 
very essence of banking, now belonged to the Treasury. And 
the control of the rate of interest by which all deflation or 
inflation was managed, had equally been confined to the Bank 
of England, and in this the joint stock banks had no voice 
whatever. Beyond this, the Bank of England acting with, it 
not directly on behalf of, the Government, exercised a very real 
control over the policy of the joint stock banks, as was made 
clear enough very recently in the enforcement of the embargo 
on the issue of foreign loans. Generally, the banks recognized 
it as their duty to support the policy of the Bank of England. 
They were thus for all practical purposes as much under control 
as if they were nationalized, while at the same time, instead of 
being governed by a bureaucracy and red tape, they were stimu- 
lated by the keenest of competition among .themselves, and by 
a professional pride in the standard of efficiency thus set up and 
maintained. Moreover, their management was _ practically 
democratic. The holdings of shares in the Big Five Banks 
“were sO numerous that each holding represented a very small 


capital. ‘There were in effect about 275,000 shareholders 

the five, owning an aggregate capital of over £60 millions 
giving an average holding of under £220; the sub-division of 
capital could hardly go much further. Moreover, the executive 
control was entirely in the hands of the staff. The Directors, 
to whom the duty of supervision was entrusted, were themselves; 
the paid servants of the shareholders. 


A PUBLIC TRUST 


‘This appeared to him to be the constructive tendency which 
was shaping the future of industry. It involved a recognition 
of the fundamental fact that, in order to induce men to py 
forth their full energy in production, it was necessary to foster 
the spirit of rivalry, which was only stifled by official monopoly, 
And at the same time it recognized a sentiment which had im. 
posed itself upon the public conscience, a sentiment which was 
too powerful to be ignored. This was the conviction that those 
who were in control of great businesses must Operate with due 
regard for the common weal, and not only for their private 
profit; that the management of great aggregations of industrial 
power was not merely a private, but a public trust. It was this 
sentiment which was the strength of the movement which stil] 
called itself Socialism. As an economic foundation for industry, 
Socialism was worthless; it had been proved and found wanting, 
It was a relic of the Victorian age. Russia, so far as one 
could see anything clear in Russia, was at this moment engaged 
in a bitter controversy between the leaders as to the best 
camouflage for a return to property as a reward for industry, 
and was appealing to the capitalists of Europe to come and 
help them, while loudly boasting that capitalism was_ to be 
annihilated. But the sentiment of the responsibility of property 
to the commonwealth for just administration was more 
than ever it was, and it had been largely strengthened by the 
aggregation of businesses. In the United States it found expres. 
sion in Anti-Trust legislation, a rather crude device, as it seems, 
It was wiser to aim at direction than at suppression of economic 
forces. It was for this reason that the policy we had begun 
to adopt here appeared to him the wiser; and it was because 
he saw no permanent peace except along this road that he 
lamented its failure in the case of the coal strike. 

Of course, it was impossible to lay down the rules by which 
such developments were to be carried out; nor would it be 
desirable that any compulsion should be applied if it could be 
avoided. We shall doubtless go on the good old principle of 
taking each case by itself and evolving the solution which 
seemed best to suit the industry concerned. The establishment 
of the Coal Commission was thus, he felt confident, a step in 
the right direction; and it was because this method was not 
accepted that the result of the whole controversy seemed to him 
a step backwards rather than forwards, portending troubles yet 
to come. 

As to the outlook, he alluded to the conditions in the Iron and 
Steel trade. Here there was the prospect of an active and 
prosperous year if employers and employed would work together 
for it. The Cotton trade was probably the most anxious point 
in the outlook. He then went on to show that in the interesting 
experiments in comparative methods of stopping inflation among 
certain Continental Currencies the policy of ‘*‘a Managed 
Currency ”? had been unsuccessful, remarking that in the case 
of Belgium—the Westminster Bank had been able to contribute 
its share in the assistance to the Belgian Government—the Gold 
Standard had been attained by the stabilization of the Belgian 
franc at a devaluated rate. Alluding to the Bankers’ Manifesto, 
out of 142 signatories for Great Britain more than half were 
leaders in our great industries, thus revealing that it was in 
no way a ‘‘ Money Lenders’ Circular.” To describe it as such 
was a wholly baseless myth. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 


Referring to the Bank’s Balance Sheet he said there had been 
an increase in the Deposits, from £271 millions to £2 
millions, which was evidence of the accumulations of savings 
in spite of all adverse conditions, and a good omen for t 
of trade. On the other hand, there was a considerable fall in 
the Bank’s Acceptances, amounting to £2,019,000, due in large 
measure to depression in the Cotton industry and the fall in the 
price of raw materials. As to the appropriation of profits, the 
£200,000 put to the Officers’ Pension Fund must be regarded 
as a standing charge necessary to help the Fund on to a sound 
actuarial basis. As to their re-building Scheme, this was noW 
proceeding rapidly, and they had put aside another £250,000 
out of profits to replace the drafts already put upon it, but the 
Directors hoped this amount would go a long way towards 
completing the whole Scheme. 

The Chairman then referred to the Board’s loss by the death 
of Col. Batten, and to the appointment of Mr. John Rae, the Chief 
General Manager, as a Director. 

The Report was unanimously adopted and other formal 


business was transacted. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. January 31 and February 1 and 2 

GRETA NISSEN and LIONEL BARRYMORE in 


“THE LUCKY LADY 


KENNETH HARLAN in 
“THE SAP” 


From the Play by William A. Crew, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


February 3, 4 and 5 


MARIE PREVOST, PHYLLIS HAVER and HARRISON FORD in 


“UP IN MABEL’S ROOM" 
From the Famous Stage Farce. 


MARIA JACOBINI in 


“A MODERN MAGDALENE,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


LITTLE THEATRE. 


Regent 2401 


DAILY at 2.45 (except Mondays) 
EVENINGS—Wed., Thurs. and Sat. at 8.45 


THE CRADLE SONG 


A Comedy by Sizera 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 


the professions. Public examinations taken. 
Bracing air 


extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 


laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 
Inclusive fees from £72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


1734. 


ENTAL FATIGUE, ‘‘ Nerves.”” A very quiet and rest- 


ful Home with help and _ attention. 


Men only. Mental 


_ Specialist attends. South Beacon, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 


Sussex. Telephone: Hadlow Down 16. 


Tuition 


RABIC AND TURKISH.—Tuition, Translations, Private or 
Class. Practical Native Professor; new method; no books. 


Arabic, 46 Great Russell Street, W. 


Allen & Unwin H. 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson pen 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton 

bourne Hodge 
& Hall) Hurst & Blackett 
— 

rro 

Unwin Kenan Paul 
Grant Richards 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 29.1.1927 


Nash & Grayson 
Odhams Press 
Putnam's 
Routledge 
Sampson Low 
Selwyn & Blount 
S.P. 


Werner Lauric 


Shipping 


P @ O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
for all Passenger Business, _& oO. Bouse, Street, 


S.W.1; Freight or Genera oral’ B 122 | li Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., i Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


tey~ Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon — we 


Miscellaneous 


FIRST EDITIONS AND FINE BOOKS 


Barrie’s Works. Kerriemuir ed. 10 vols. 1913. £7. 
Brooke (Rupert). Collected Poems. Riccardi Press. 1919. £2. 
Conrad. Nigger of the Narcissus. Inscribed copy. 1898. £5. 
Cruikshank. Greenwich Hospital. 1826. Fine copy. £8 10s. 
Dostoieffsky. Poor Folk. 1894. Fine > 3s. 
Dowson’s Translation of La Pucelle. 2 vols. 1899. £3 3s. 
Drinkwater. Abraham Lincoln. 1918. Scarce. £4. 
Hardy. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 3 vols. 1891-2. £7 10s. 
Kipling. City of Dreadful Night. Allahabad. 1891. £5. 
Masefield. Widow in the Bye Street. 1912. Fine. £5 5s. 
Moore (George). Hail and Farewell. 3 vols. 1911-14. £2 10s. 
Nonesuch Book of Ruth. Very scarce. 1923. £8 15s. 
Shaw (G. B.). Fabian Essays. Fine copy. 1889. £1 15s. 
Stephens. The Demi-Gods. 1914. Scarce. £4. 
Swinburne. Collected Poems. 6 vols. 1904. £4. 
Whistler. The Baronet and the Butterfly. N.D. , 
Wilde. Dorian Gray. L.P. Signed copy. 1891. £10 10s. 
Yeats. The Cat and the Moon. Signed copy. 1924. 21s. 
We specialize in first editions and rare books. Please send your 
list of requirements, and ask for our catalogues. 
WANTED. Harford’s Fan. 3 vols. 

Siluriénsis. Anatomy of Tobacco. 1884. 

Books by John Sinjohn. 

Trelawney. Recollections of Shelley and Byron. 

Calcraft's Disraeliana. 

Highest Cash Prices given for anything. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


RS. BARLOW wants discarded and mis-fit clothing. 
Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s. Immediate cash or offers.— 
Castleway, Hanworth, Middlesex. 


_ Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, inom, 

or “‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Until March 5. Exhibition of 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 


Mon, to Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10-8. 1/6 


Literary 


ITERARY : Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, eic., 
1, wonsea for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2., Gerrard 6179. All work returned 
carefully packed. 


The 
Yachting Monthly 
JANUARY ISSUE 
Now on Sale Price 2/- 


i 
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“Better fifty years 
of Europe 


than a cycle of Cathay,” 
says Tennyson. Better a 
few puffs from Playe:’s 
Navy Mixture than a 
“hookah ”-full of indiffer- 
ent smoke. 


There is sweetness, a frag- 
rance and a smoothness 


A Security which does not Depreciay, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 
saving which for convenience and advantag 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif 


Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


in Player’s Navy Mixture 
that is most enjoyable. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | Maps & Plans,7i6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 I!lustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- 100 Iustratiqns. Maps & Plans, 
ITALIAN RIVIERA. |WCSWITZERLAND & CHAMONIE 


le 

& LUCERNE 2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/-_ MORITZ, PORTREINA, SAMODEN 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 


Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex. 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Be 5 Dart. 
coer, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isies, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Vallev, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Mal. 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, G! » Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwith, Towyn, Ba 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwitheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Celwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvoa, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Nerfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’! 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 
Liangollen—Darlingten & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentane’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘ episodes’’ in the 
National Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 
1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. February, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 


The Growing Discontent 
BY ARTHUR KITSON 


Britain and China 
BY LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY 


India as the Granary of the World 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MacMUNN, 


K.C.B. 
Some Unpublished Letters of General 
Gordon BY F. ST. JOHN MORROW 


Deserters ? 
BY THE HON. MRS. LYTTELTON GELL 


Some Doubts Concerning Bishops 
BY A COUNTRY RECTOR 


The War Debts—An American View 


BY PHILIP DEXTER 


Was Captain Kidd a Pirate ? 


BY W. R. M. LAMB 
Babes of the Lebombo By MRS. INGRAM 


Prohibition in Canada--the Last Phase 
By Rt. Rev. EDWARD J. BIDWELL, late Bishop of 


Ontario, Canada 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Current Comments 
Plain Truths about China J. O. P. BLAND 
Empire Communications and Publicity 
D. L. REED 
The Crusade Against Bolshevism 
MAITRE THEODORE AUBERT 


**Home First” in British Agriculture 
ERCY HURD, 


No-Licence or Nationalization ? 
SIR WILLIAM BULL, BART., M.?P. 


Payment by Results W. F. WATSON 
Imperial Migration—II F. A. W. GISBORNE 
Charles Peguy FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


The Philosophy of Engineerin 
J. EDWIN HOLMSTROM 


The Eunuchs’ Graveyard 
ELEANOR HILLIER 
The Babylonian Reading Society 


EORGE SALE 


t Murphy” 
oe A. P. GARLAND 


Large Scale Production HORACE SHIPP 
The Doomington Wanderer 
STORIES : LOUIS GOLDING 


M. SUTHERLAND CLARKE 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
mnual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editorial 


Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by 
Mr. W. H. Berry, 19 & 20 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 
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